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CULLEGE UF Of 


TO RECITE WITH A FULLER UNDERSTANDING' 


HE moment I read in the London Tablet that the new 

Psalter of Pius XII had been published, I rushed off a 

V-mail letter to a soldier in Rome, a check to a profes- 

sor at the Gregorian, and an order to a bookshop in the 

East. But long before I could have expected anything 

to happen, lo and behold, there arrived a neatly bound copy as a 

gift from the Abbot of St. John’s, one of a shipment mailed in 
Rome the day of publication. . 


As far as my breviary is concerned, this week has been a honey- 
moon! What a difference it made to be able to read your psalms 
and not have the attitude that it is no use trying to keep your 
mind on them, “‘dilecti dilecti’’ will throw you in the ditch any- 
way in the second nocturn. Gone are the days when you just read 
labialiter, hoping that under Pius XX your tenth successor may 
have a better time of it with a doctored-up version, while you just 
carried your daily burden and threw all the fervor of your heart 
and mind into meditation, spiritual reading, and some substitute 
prayers. Of course, it is not easy to hold your old breviary with 
its antiphons, lessons, hymns and orations in one hand and the 
psalter in the other, but you gladly do it when psalms have be- 
come a joy to read and make you sing, cry, triumph and sorrow 
with the Church in your heart. Only in rare cases do you feel the 
slightest regret and would wish the translating professors would 
have been poets first and philologists second. I have even recited 
the psalms aloud to see whether they flow easily and can be sung. 
That worked too, even if you feel that a slight inversion of the 
words might have made the rhythm a bit smoother. 


Let me quote from the letter of a well-known liturgical author- 
ity in this country: ‘“My wildest hopes are more than realized. 








**Pleniore cum intelligentia recitare’’ (from the Motu Proprio ‘‘In cotidianis 
precibus,”’ introducing the new Psalter). 
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The changes in some places are so drastic that I am almost tempted 
to regret their extent — a thing I would never have expected to be 
possible. What a magnificent Motu Proprio introducing it! ... 
St. Jerome is respectfully by-passed. . . . Some degree of poetic 
diction has been sacrificed for clarity, but it was worth it. Why 
could we not have the whole book, as is, with its headings, top- 
ical subdivisions and concise notes incorporated into the coming 
editions of our breviaries?’’ I heartily second his final prayer. So 
much for the actual text, which will be under the scrutinizing eyes 
of those who know more about the psalms than this writer. 


The preface and prolegomena give the ratio of the editors and 
show that they are animated by that spirit which found its first, 
startling expression in Cardinal Tisserant’s burning letter a few 
years ago, and which asserted itself authoritatively in our Holy 
Father’s recent encyclical on biblical studies. The time of grudg- 
ing distrust which followed the Leonine days of courageous and 
joyful advance are over and, chastened through its cleansing from 
the modernistic hybris, the vital spirit of old has now reasserted 
itself. The names of great Frenchmen like Duchesne, Lagrange, 
O.P., and Brémond come to mind and make one rejoice that their 
patience has now been vindicated through the magnanimity and 
courage of Pius XII and his great, scholarly Cardinal. 

What makes this event specifically significant is the spirit of 
the Motu Proprio introducing it, one of the most positive docu- 
ments that ever came out of the chancelleries of Rome. There are 
with us, even in the liturgical movement, a great number of men 
who have carried their notion of objectivity and opus operatum, 
of the Mystical Body and of sacramentality, so far that in their 
righteous anger at the all-dissolving waters of subjectivism which 
are spilling into the barque of Peter, they seemed to have a sort 
of morbid joy that so many texts were “mysterious” and that 
so little could be understood by us average people, lay and clerical. 
These persons received their first warning in the encyclical on the 
Mystical Body, when the Pope insisted on the term ‘‘mystical,” 
although it is not biblical and may sound vague, to safeguard the 
member against becoming the dumb limb of an all-body and from 
drowning in a collectivity devoid of all personal traits. In this 
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A FULLER UNDERSTANDING 


latest document we have another directive to show us the sound 
synthesis of subject and object, of person and community, of 
mind and thing. ‘‘Pleniore cum intelligentia recitare — to recite 
with a fuller understanding.’’ That spells the end of the “‘per- 
solvere’’ myth. It makes the breviary our prayer again. Thousands 
of years have been bridged, and on this long, bold bridge all the 
majesty and tenderness of the Hebrew kings and prophets and of 
Christ’s own heart stream to us in a mighty and glorious pro- 
cession. 

May I then, as a man obsessed with the idea of “‘worship in 
spirit and in truth,” draw a few conclusions and dream a few 
dreams? 


Tremendous effort will be needed to readjust our liturgy now, 
with its antiphons, responsories and other texts dug from three 
different layers of psalm versions. “‘Constitues eos principes super 
omnem terram”’ can be retained as an ecclesiastical text, but it cer- 
tainly has no basis left in the context from which it was once 
quoted. We may now expect a new breviary and, if the signs are 
not being misread, our present Pope is the man to get action here 
too. Even with a war on and grief besetting his mind, he has been 
carrying out a quiet reform in many ways which link him directly 
to August 1914, the month of Pius X’s death, and to Leo XIII 
who inaugurated a new era of positive conquest. 

A reform of the breviary was promised by Pius X. He gave us 
a new calendar and a less unwieldly breviary. Much of his reform 
has subsequently been lost. The pressure from exponents of cer- 
tain devotions is constant and cannot be ignored. But there are 
ways and means to remedy the worst. 

Let us hope that a few principles will never be surrendered. The 
idea of the Church year as conceived in the early centuries of the 
Church should never be sacrificed to either medieval allegoristic 
tampering, modern historical misinterpretation or the unorganized 
and “‘idea-less’’ attitude which seems to inspire so many advocates 
of additions to our calendar. Let us hope that the great sweep 
from Septuagesima over the Pasch and down to the parousiatic 
conclusion of the cycle in Epiphany and Hypapante will emerge 
from the present dislocations. 
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Is it necessary to say that the breviary should never yield to the 
tendency of becoming a mere prayerbook or substitute for medita- 
tion? It is and should remain, or become ever more, the song of 
the Bride, woven around the eucharistic Mystery, which is not 
its term — as men like E. I. Watkin seem to think — but the 
divinely instituted means of adoration of the Father by His Son. 

May I also make a plea that we retain its main ideas, namely, 
the consecration of the time of day in distinct hours, and the car- 
rying over of the Mass into these hours by means of antiphons, 
chapters and collects. But here I would like to make a proposal 
which may startle liturgists and anti-liturgists alike: to re-distri- 
bute the psalms and re-shape the “‘hours.”’ It is tedious to be 
saddled with repetitions, and in a worship as perfect as the liturgy 
such repetitions ought to be avoided. A psalm which occurs in 
one hour should not come up again on the same day — either at 
Mass (e.g., the Judica and Lavabo) or in any other hour (e.g., 
Ps. 4 in Matins and Compline). Certain psalms, like 50 or 129, 
have so much assumed the character of penance and suffrage for 
the dead that they should be reserved for such occasions and not 
be used merely to satisfy the desire of having all 150 complete. 
Nor do I feel that those psalms which repeat others literally should 
be given in full. These suggestions will lighten the burden of 
secular priests and give a greater variety of emotional and rational 
gradation than does our present breviary. If the full psalm for 
introit and communion at Mass were reestablished, even this psalm 
could be omitted in the breviary hours. The modern tendency of 
impressing the Lord with quantity rather than with quality, and 
to repiace intensity by extensiveness, is deplorable. 


But there is more to be said. A redistribution of the hours 
themselves would make for a better pattern than the present, at 
least for secular priests. There is, e.g., Matins, a misnomed noc- 
turnal vigil. Its meditative character is obvious, especially in the 
monastic office. It was made for monks to be sung after midnight. 
Wonderful. But who gets up at such an hour, the fitting one for 
this prayer? Nobody. And yet it has kept its name, its character. 
It is never said at its appropriate time, because it can’t be said. 
Why not revamp it for the hour in which it is actually recited, 
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A FULLER UNDERSTANDING 


around Vespers, calling it Vespers, giving it its appropriate hymn, 
its Magnificat — and then make it obligatory for that hour of the 
day? Or why not recognize it as the part of the office that is 
most likely going to be recited in private and therefore make it 
into a spiritual reading composed of much more and better selected 
Scripture, of more complete readings from the Fathers, and of the 
more didactic and doctrinal psalms? Then leave it to the priest to 
choose the hour for it. It could even contain enough Scripture, 
Fathers and mystics to make it a sort of three-year course — 
always however in close harmony with our Church calendar. 


With that part of the breviary which by its bulk is likely to 
disarrange the timing of the rest, taken care of, the other hours 
— Lauds as morning prayer, Prime before and Terce after Mass, 
Sext as noon recollection, None as re-consecration of our after- 
noon work, and Compline as a full evening prayer — need hardly 
any change at all, except that perhaps Lauds and Prime, Vespers 
and Compline could be amalgamated into one, sacrificing only 
very little. 


If this were done the breviary would change from an onerous 
obligation into the treasured prayerbook of the priest. Its old 
character of public worship can be preserved, aside from ‘‘Matins,”’ 
and yet its present officialdom could be warmed into personaldom. 
Re-set into the course of the day at fixed hours, it would naturally 
make our days a part of eucharistic worship and we would not 
have to “root for ourselves’ as much as we are expected to do now. 

If all this were coupled with a greater emphasis on the tem- 
poral cycle, the elimination of too many duplexes and semi- 
duplexes, and the introduction of the “‘memoria’’ as in the monas- 
tic office, the breviary would lose a great deal of its present mo- 
notony. Pope Benedict XV made the first step towards replacing 
our present slicked-up hymns with their older and better originals. 
Pope Pius X showed the path towards greater Christo-centric 
emphasis. Pius XII has eleminated the worst of all handicaps and 
reestablished the sound principle that when the Church prays it 
does not mean that a collective being does everything but the 
moving of the lips (which is the only thing required from priests) , 
but that when the Church prays it should be the priests’ own, 
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real prayer. The editors of the new Psalter definitely reject the 
idea that the mystery is best guarded by mysteriousness (p. iv) ; 
instead they proclaim that, freed from the countless difficulties 
offered by the Vulgate translation, we may now with all our 
powers give ourselves to what the psalms offer in true doctrine 
and solid piety, by daily meditation of them. 

All the above suggestions are of course quite debatable. One 
may argue that they are not necessary. Modern subjectivists will 
feel that such a revised breviary would still have too much “‘form”’ 
or formality. The terrifying condition of popular devotion, which 
often has an uncomfortably close resemblance to sectarian revivals 
and other chaotic effusions, should warn them. Liturgical tra- 
ditionalists and objectivists (pardon these awful terms!) may 
feel that a venerable cathedral is being made over into an apart- 
ment house, to use a sort of parable. Yet they too should be 
warned by the disturbing phenomenon of countless pious and 
faithful servants of the Church who now have to lead a double 
life: one of the lips regulated by texts composed for entirely dif- 
ferent conditions, and the other of the inner man groping his way 
from man-dug wells to swampy waters, away from the refresh- 
ing streams that make the City of God rejoice. 

H. A. REINHOLD 
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COLLECTS 


HEN the public worship of the Church is reduced 
almost to its barest minimum, and one priest is 
obliged to say and do all that is intended, really, 
not only for a deacon and subdeacon as well, but 
also for at least one reader, the effect produced on 

those present can frequently be the reverse of edifying, so much 

so that little conception of worship remains. Such indeed was my 
reflection this year when I was present on Good Friday for the 
first (and I hope only) time at a low Mass of the Presanctified. 

For everything was perforce muttered by the celebrant in a not 

very intelligible voice. Consequently the effect produced by the 

solemn collects — which are such a feature on that day — hurried 
through in this way was extraordinary in the extreme. 





We were called on to pray at breakneck speed for God’s holy 
Church (Oremus, dilectissimi nobis, pro ecclesia sancta Det), 
bobbed down and quickly up again at what seemed a new omnibus 
word, Flectamusgenualevate, and before we could recover our 
breath were bobbing again for our Holy Father, Pope Pius. As 
the bishops, priests, deacons, subdeacons, acolytes, exorcists, read- 
ers and doorkeepers flashed by, one uttered an earnest prayer for 
their immediate multiplication, that never again, please God, 
should He have to suffer such service from His faithful people. 
But by the time I was able to figure all this out in my head I 
woke up to find that we were going to pray for the Jews — and 
just remembered in time not to bob down again. 


Thinking of all this led me to meditate afterwards on collects 
in general and on the admirable, succinct forms we have in the 
Roman rite — so difficult to translate, so full of meaning. Those 
solemn collects of Good Friday are the only instance of the sur- 
vival in the Roman rite of what was the usual form of intercession 
in the early Church. First was announced the topic of prayer — 
a little address, explanatory, suggestive; then the deacon, whose 
office it is to tell the people what to do, sang out so that all might 
hear “Let us all kneel down’ (Flectamus genua) and the whole 
congregation knelt in silent prayer for the intentions just an- 
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nounced. After a space, came the further direction ‘Stand up” 
(Levate)* and the congregation rose to its feet, and the celebrant 
summed up all the petitions — collected them, that is, the formula 
was necessarily a general one —in a solemn liturgical prayer. 
There is of course a trace of the same thing on ember days, and 
in some of the ferial Masses of Lent.’ 

In course of time the bidding to prayer was given up, but we 
have the collects still. The Roman collect is the result of a special 
Roman type of composition, bursting with epigram, full of anti- 
thesis. The form of it is very old, how old we shall see later. 

Before we try to trace some of the origins of the collect as we 
know it now, it will be well if we analyze a typical Roman col- 
lect. I have taken here the collect for Easter Sunday. It has been 
done in Latin first, for Latin is the native air of the collect, and 
it is bound to suffer in even the best translation. The English 
translation in the footnote should help those who know no Latin, 
but it requires Latin, really, to appreciate this epigrammatic form 
of prayer. (A certain Anglican bishop, a really great liturgical 
scholar, who used for special occasions to compose collects, to my 
knowledge wrote them always in Latin and translated them after- 
wards. ) 

Here then is the collect for Easter Sunday: 


Deus, qui hodierna die per Unigenitum tuum, aeternitatis nobis 
aditum devicta morte reserasti: vota nostra, quae praeveniendo 
aspiras, etiam adjuvando prosequere. Per eumdem Dominum nostrum, 

etc. 
Now if we examine this collect we shall see that it begins with 
a vocative (the invocation) then comes a dependent clause (the 
ground or reason of our praying at this time), though sometimes 
it is merely an apposition (such as Auctor ipse pietatis). Follows 
the petition, often expressed in beautiful phrase, terse, compact. 
Some collects have a further clause which may be designated the 





*Nowadays it is the subdeacon who sings Levate; originally it was certainly 
the deacon. 

“Although it is surely convenient to point out the appositeness of the name 
collect with its functions —a collecting together of the prayers of the faithful 
—HI do not mean thereby to deny the truth of the theory that the name is 
derived from the collecta held before the old Roman stations. It is just that such 
an historical question does not here arise. 
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COLLECTS 


purpose of the petition. Lastly there is the conclusion in which 
we offer our prayers through Jesus Christ our Lord in the unity 
of the Holy Ghost. 


1) Invocation: Deus, 

2) Dependent: qui hodierna die per Unigenitum tuum, aeternitatis 
nobis aditum devicta morte reserasti: 

3) Petition: vota nostra, quae praeveniendo aspiras, etiam adju- 
vando prosequere. 

4) Purpose: 

5) Conclusion: Per eundem Dominum nostrum, etc.’ 


This form I have said is very old. When it was first introduced 
into the prayer of the Church we do not know; there is certainly 
no trace of it in the earliest documents. In Justin Martyr Mass 
begins with a reading. But many of the collects we use today can 
be found in the Leonine Sacramentary wherein the form is well 
developed. 


Yet certainly a vestige of this kind of prayer, though by no 
means terse, can be found in the Bible, both in the Old and New 
Testaments. In the Second Book of the Machabees (1:23ff.) we 
are told how all the priests, Jonathan beginning, and the rest 
answering, made prayer for Nehemias. This is how they prayed: 


1) (Invocation) Domine, Deus omnium creator, terribilis et fortis, 
justus et misericors, qui solus es bonus rex, solus praestans, solus 
justus et omnipotens, et aeternus, 

2) (Dependent: Ground of Petition) qui liberas Israel de omni 
malo, qui fecisti patres electos, et sanctificasti eos: 

3) (Petition) accipe sacrificium pro universo populo tuo Israel, et 
custodi partem tuam et sanctifica: congrega dispersionem nostram, 
libera eos qui serviunt gentibus, et contemptos et abominatos respice: 
4) (Purpose) ut sciant gentes quia tu es Deus noster, afflige oppri- 
mentes nos, etc. 


The curious may find another prayer which may be similarly 
split up, in the First Book of Machabees (4:30-33). I forbear to 














‘In English: 1) O God, 
2) who on this day, through Thine only-begotten Son, didst 
overcome death, and open to us the gate of everlasting life; 
3) favor by Thy assistance our prayers, to which Thou dost 
advance the inspiration. 
oe pdiecions _ ™ 
5) Through the same Jegus Christ our Lord, etc. 
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quote it here for reasons of space. It is true that these forms are 
longer by far than what we are accustomed to in the collects of 
the missal and the breviary; yet it seems that the germ is to be 
found in them. 

Yet I can think we can find in the Acts of the Apostles some- 
thing approaching our Roman collect, which might show that 
this form of prayer was not unknown to the first rulers of the 
Church. It occurs in the first chapter, vv. 24f. 


1) Tu, Domine, 

2) qui corda nosti omnium, 

3) ostende quem elegeris ex his duobus unum, 

4) accipere locum ministerii hujus et apostolatus, de quo praevari- 
catus est Judas, ut abiret in locum suum. 

It has been said that one characteristic of the Roman collect is 
its terseness. Something should be said of its rhythm or cursus. 
Roman writers, from Cicero onwards, took care that prose should 
read harmoniously, and effected this through cunning composition, 
and the arrangement of the long and short syllables in a particular 
order. When the practice was reduced to rule, and the tonic accent 
gave place to the long and short syllables, we find four well- 
defined cursus in use. Cursus planus: accent on 2nd and 5th syl- 
lables (counting from end of phrase); cursus tardus with the 
accent on the 3rd and the 6th; cursus velox on the 2nd and 7th; 
dispondiacus accent on the 2nd and 6th. The collect Gratiam 
tuam (well-known to all in the Angelus), which is a Gregorian 
collect, shows examples of the three first cursus in order. Thus: 
mentibus nostris infunde (planus), incarnationem cognovimus 
(tardus); gloriam perducamus (velox). An example of dispon- 
diacus is in the phrase quos uno pane satiasti. The collect chant, 
of course, takes account of the cursus. 

The collects of the Roman rite betray their origin: they are 
indeed Roman in thought and Roman in execution. The late 
Edmund Bishop used this fact in telling manner to point out 
the great differences in those parts of our liturgy which are purely 
Roman and those parts which come from Gallican sources: the 
one terse, sharp, economical in words; the other rambling, diffuse. 
The Gallican seems to try to make sure that all our intentions 
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COLLECTS 


are covered by using a multitude of words, where the Roman with 
a happily conceived general formula (which is short) includes all. 
Bishop compares the collect for All Souls day (Fidelium Deus) 
with that which is said through Lent as the third prayer in ferial 
Masses (Omnipotens). It is worthwhile making the comparison. 


It will be seen that the collects that have been quoted so far are 
addressed to God the Father (through the Son in the unity of the 
Holy Ghost). The twenty-third canon of the Council of Carthage 
(A.D. 397) decreed: ‘‘Ut nemo tn precibus vel Patrem pro Filio, 
vel Filium pro Patre nominet, et cum altari assistitur, semper ad 
Patrem oratio dirigatur — Let no one at prayer name the Father 
in place of the Son, or the Son in place of the Father; and when 
offering the Sacrifice, let prayer always be directed to the Father.”’ 
In the first centuries of the Church this rule was absolute; little by 
little, though, it has suffered exceptions — witness the collects of 
Advent, which go back as far as the Gregorian Sacramentary. 
Nevertheless, the general rule seems to be followed even in our 
own day. Cardinal Bona says: Almost all collects are directed to 
the Father, few to the Son, none to the Holy Spirit: not because 
He is the Gift, and from a gift no gift is asked, as some with 
Durandus in his Rationale reason: but because the Mass is the 
representation of that oblation by which Christ offered Himself 
to the Father, wherefore to that same Father liturgical prayers 
are directed. 


But one book I have seen (Zualdi: on the Ceremonies of Low 
Mass) says that there is at least one collect addressed directly to 
God the Holy Ghost. This, he says, is the postcommunion for 
Easter day. I think that if readers will examine it they will agree 
with me that it is directed to God the Father. 


Many of the modern collects have not what can only be called 
the liturgical feeling of many of the older forms. A knowledge of 
theology, Scripture and classical Latin is not all that is needed to 
compose a collect. If you want examples compare the collect for 
St. Jane Frances Chantal (August 21) with an older example for 
a saint’s day —St. Agnes (January 21) or St. Cosmas and St. 
Damian (September 27). 
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Dr. Fortescue says: It is the old collects that really are collects 
and not long florid prayers. A tendency to pile up explanatory 
allusions, classical forms that savor of Cicero and not at all of the 
rude simplicity that is real liturgical style, florid rhetoric that 
would suit the Byzantine rite in Greek rather than our reticent 
Roman tradition, these things have left too many traces in our 
later propers. 

The collect, the culminating point at each hour of the divine 
office, the keynote of each Mass of the missal, repays all the study 
we can give to it. It is in general an epitome of theology applied to 
the day, fast or festival, that we are keeping. 

ROGER CAPEL 
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JOHN BAPTIST DE LA SALLE, PRIEST 


NE day, over two hundred years ago, a French priest 
sat down and wrote these lines, ‘‘It is for the Church, 
which is Jesus Christ’s Body, that you are laboring.” 
He was writing to a group of unlettered men who 
had gathered together to help him realize a dream — 

a saint’s dream. And he told them: my dream is that there be 
laborers to work for the building up of Christ’s Body in the class- 
room. You are those laborers. The Church is that Body of Christ. 

And John Baptist de La Salle, Priest, as he delighted in sign- 
ing himself, called his disciples the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, and gave them a Rule of life by which they would live 
“laboring for the Church, which is Jesus Christ’s Body.’’ In that 
Rule he stipulated that no Brother should ever aspire to the priest- 
hood, but should be content to work as a humble classroom teach- 
er of Christ. 

This Rule and this stipulation were approved by Christ's 
Vicar, and the Brothers of the Christian Schools have been in 
their classrooms all over the world for more than two hundred 
years. Their history has been long and full of grace. 


Although John Baptist de La Salle, Priest, gave his disciples a 
life and a Rule which kept them from receiving the sacrament of 
holy orders, he wanted their lives to be lived continually in the 
shadow of the altar. For, he wrote in the Preface of one of his 
books, The Duties of a Christian, ‘‘Of all the actions of Chris- 
tianity, the Mass is the most glorious for God, and the most use- 
ful for man’s salvation.’’ He let his Brothers know that all their 
labors for the Body of Christ in the classroom cannot hope to 
compare with that most glorious and useful act of Christianity, 
our Lord’s own labor, the Mass; at the same time he impressed 
upon them the absolute need of uniting their labors with this labor 
of Christ. 


Of course, Father de La Salle knew that occasional words of 
exhortation would do comparatively little to fill his Brothers’ 
souls with a love of and a need for the Mass. So he devised what 
he called ““A Method for Assisting at Mass Well’ and presented 
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it to them. Had he been living two hundred years later he no 
doubt would have given each of the Brothers a missal. In this 
“Method” he told them that “‘to assist at Mass well we must 
enter into the spirit and the sentiments of the priest who offers 
it’” — in other words, exercise our partial share in the one priest- 
hood of Christ — and ‘“‘do in our hearts all that the priest does 
in external action; for those assisting with him sacrifice with him, 
although he alone consecrates.’’ With that he describes in detail 
the meaning of the celebrant’s various actions and again and again 
repeats the plea that his Brothers do in their hearts what those 
actions express. At the offertory he tells them, “offer yourselves 
with the host,’’ and then, at the Consecration, ‘“‘adore God in and 
with Christ.’’ The Method which the Christian Brothers’ holy 
Founder wrote was but an elaboration of the plea which he made 
to his Brothers each morning as he turned to them from the altar, 
while celebrating Mass with them: ‘‘Pray, Brothers, that my sac- 
rifice and yours may be acceptable to God the Father almighty!” 

Not content with having composed this Method, John Baptist 
de La Salle, Priest, wrote meditations, wrote examens, wrote let- 
ters, in which he constantly returns to the reality so close to his 
priestly heart. Sometimes it was to tell his Brothers: “Jesus Christ 
is your mediator and you can go to God only by Him’’; and at 
another time to write in one of his letters to a disciple: ‘“When 
you assist at holy Mass, always unite yourself to the disposition 
of Jesus Christ, the Victim, who is being immolated for the glory 
of His Father.” 


If you were to page through La Doctrine Spirituelle de Saint- 
Jean Baptiste de La Salle, the family album of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, you would notice that of all the various aspects 
of the Mass, Saint La Salle wrote most about holy Communion. 
Why was this? I think it was because at the same time as he was 
founding and forming his “laborers for Christ’s Body”’ the Jan- 
senists were exerting great influence in religious thought in France. 
One feature of the Jansenistic doctrine was especially distasteful 
to the Founder, namely, their conception of Communion. For one 
thing, they claimed in this regard that a person should receive the 
holy Eucharist rarely and only after long preparation and puri- 
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fication. To the Founder of the Brothers, who always stood firmly 
on the Rock that is Peter, and whose feet, consequently, were al- 
ways on the ground, this idea was erroneous and spiritually dis- 
astrous. In one of his meditations he tells his Brothers that he has 
studied the Fathers of the Church, and has found that they encour- 
aged the reception of Christ’s Body each time one assisted at Mass. 
In another place he says that his Brothers should “‘communicate 
often in order to preserve grace, which would quickly abandon 
you if you were to abandon holy Communion.” For he knew, 
with the Church, that Christ comes sacramentally to each soul at 
Communion not so much as a reward for, but as a means to, a 
saintly life. 

But, you may ask, why did Saint John Baptist de La Salle 
write and talk so often and urgently about the Mass to his Broth- 
ers? Well, one always talks about what one loves: out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. That is one reason. 
And another: the holy Founder wanted to make sure from the 
start that his disciples, ‘‘laboring for the Church, which is Jesus 
Christ’s Body,’’ should be men of faith, men of firm belief in the 
mysteries of God. And the Eucharist is the ‘‘Mystery of faith, 
Mysterium fidei,”’ Christ relives His mysteries in each Mass. Too, 
he wanted his Brothers to be filled with zeal. Zeal means a thirst 
for souls. But one knows the value of a soul only when one has 
gone to Calvary. Each Mass is Calvary. 


So, John Baptist de La Salle, Priest — and Saint — loved the 
Mass and was convinced that one of the greatest works he could 
do was to give this same love to his Brothers. All his writing to 
them on this topic seems but to say: Brothers, the Mass is your 
Sacrifice with Christ. From this Sacrifice you will learn how to 
labor for Jesus Christ’s Body since all your labors must be but 
a continual participation in and living of the Mass. You must 
know that you are each a priest, you are each a victim, with and 
in Christ. Your classroom is your place of sacrifice, your desk is 
the altar, and yourselves, with your pupils, are the hosts which 
must be transformed into Christ and offered to God as sacrifices 
of praise! 


DAVID PETER, F.S.C. 
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next 
O the question why God created the holy angels, we | ful | 
answer correctly that He created them that they may } He! 


act as His messengers and carry His inspirations and offer 

graces to us and bring back our prayers and sacrifices | V 

to Him. But why an arrangement that seems to be so had 
complicated, a waste of time, and all rather unnecessary? Is God “Yes 
not omnipresent? Does He not know from all eternity what is has | 
going on in this world and especially in the world of our souls? requ 
It is certain that He knows us a thousand times better than we just 
know ourselves. Why then this ‘‘angelic information-office”’? mad 
Have you ever had to deal with the Holy Father in Rome in mark 
an important affair? You will remember that you were not allowed audic 
to enter the papal palace ‘‘sans gene,”’ to run up to the Pope's pri- | twice 
vate room, to knock on the door and make your appearance before W 
him just in order to tell him what in your eyes seemed to be most to hi 
urgent business. It may be that the Holy Father knew the object mom 
of your visit perfectly well, and yet he did not wish to know it, woul 
as they say, officially. Therefore, he will not manifest his own Isn’t 
opinion about the matter, unless you put it on a nice paper and forge 
pass it through one of the many Monsignori who are acting as in au 


officials in the different departments of the papal court. And what your 
did the kind Monsignor do after he had read your carefully and what 


elegantly prepared petition? He looked over his spectacles and said: mean 
7 “Well, this paper cannot be offered in this form to His Holiness. respec 
It is much too verbose and it is lacking the traditional style in “all 
which such documents for centuries have been written. But, don't some' 
worry; we shall take care of it.” Emin 
After you had left, the Monsignor dictated your petition to his affair 
secretary in an official form. He then brought it to his superior, have 
who was a titular Bishop and had therefore to be called, ““Your ame 3 
Excellency.’’ After the Monsignor had left his room, “His Excel- anti 
lency’”’ too read the paper. He shook his head and said in a soft you a 
voice: ‘“‘His Eminence, the Cardinal, will not like a few of the all th 
expressions, since they sound rather deficient in modesty. It is not _ 
m 


so good. I shall have to write it again.’’ Having dictated it in more 
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proper form to his secretary, “His Excellency” took the paper the 
next morning to ‘“‘His Eminence’’ the Cardinal, the most power- 
ful head of the whole department for the handling of petitions. 
He liked it, and after having corrected two words, he sealed it and 
offered it thus to “His Holiness” in his next audience. 

When the Holy Father had perused the paper, which meanwhile 
had become very short and concise, he smiled just a bit and said, 
“Yes, We have known of this affair for a long time; now since it 
has been brought to Us through you, dear Cardinal, we grant the 
requested favor willingly.’’ Then he put his name on the paper 
just under the seal of the Cardinal and returned it. The Cardinal 
made a reverential bow to leave. But of a sudden the Pope re- 
marked: ‘““We are inclined to receive your petitioner in a private 
audience. Please, send for him.’’ This time the Cardinal bowed 
twice as deeply and left the papal chambers. 

When he saw the titular Bishop and had returned the document 
to him, he said, “Imagine, Your Excellency, His Holiness in a 
moment of great benevolence and graciousness indicated that he 
would not refuse to receive the petitioner in a private audience. 
Isn’t that rather too much? The Holy Father sometimes seems to 
forget his high dignity which should prevent him from receiving 
in audience such simple people. At all events, please go and tell 
your Monsignor that he may sufficiently explain to the petitioner 
what an extraordinary privilege will be granted to him.”’ “‘By all 
means,’’ answered the Bishop and went to his Monsignor who rose 
respectfully. ‘‘All right,’’ were his words as he saw his Monsignor, 
“all right, here is your document. You see, I have improved it 
somewhat since I know the taste of His Eminence. As usual His 
Eminence made just a few corrections and recommended the whole 
affair in a very warm way to His Holiness. He must however 
have gone a little too far in his recommendation, for His Holi- 
ness in a movement of his ever paternal heart has even granted a 
private audience to your man. It is not necessary to mention that 
you must give a very impressive instruction to him. Tell him about 
all the ceremonies that must be observed in a papal palace. You 
know, you are responsible for the whole business.’’ He left the 
room and your Monsignor called you up, and you remember how 
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many things he told you about the goodness of the Holy Father 
and how he encouraged you to be very sincere to His Holiness, 
Then followed the audience. Forgotten was all red tape because 
you were in the presence of the Father of all Christendom. 

Now let us go back to the holy angels. Why have they been 
created and made messengers by God? It is not because God needs 
their reports and would otherwise be ignorant of the world and 
its good and evil doings. No, God knows everything; but His 
majesty calls for a splendid celestial court with innumerable holy 
spirits who at every moment are ready to serve their divine Lord. 
Some of them are called seraphs, some cherubim, others powers, 
dominations, princes, archangels, and other guardian angels. Be- 
sides, there are many, many other spirits whose titles we do not 
know. It is a pity that we know the proper names of only three, 
Michael, Raphael, and Gabriel. If you have an idea how great the 
whole cosmos is, how enormous its solar systems are, how wide- 
spread the milky way is, how tremendous the distances are between 
our earth and the other stars; if you think of all the human beings 
that from the days of Adam until the end of the world are con- 
stantly performing acts of their intellect and will and senses, then 
you can realize what an immense staff of angelic reporters is needed 
to inform the Divine Majesty about all the proceedings in His 
creation. 

But of all things that have been created, there is nothing that 
is sO important in the eyes of God, so dear to the heart of the 
heavenly Father, so beloved by the Incarnate Son, and so attractive 
to the Holy Spirit, as the Mystical Body of Christ, our Holy 
Catholic Church. Whatever happens in her and in each of her 
members must therefore be related to God; He wishes to rely on 
the messages of His angels with regard to all that He is to do for 
the welfare of His Church. 

To express it in a popular way: in heaven every morning God 
calls together all His angels and asks them to tell Him what they 
believe He should do for the benefit of the Bride of His Son, the 
Church. He does not ask in the first place what He may do for the 
individual souls in order that they may. become saints as soon as 
possible. No, although He certainly takes their progress also to 
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THE HOLY ANGELS 


heart, He primarily wants His angels to inform Him what He may 
do that His Church today become living and prosperous. The 
angels suggest then, as it were, to give such and such a grace to 
this soul, and this and that grace to another soul, and so on. Each 
Christian accordingly receives those graces he needs to be a useful 
and a living member of the Catholic Church just in that place and 
in regard to that mission he has been entrusted with from all 
eternity. How immensely honored the angels must feel to be 
engaged in the spiritual progress of Christ’s holy Bride! But what 
about our personal affairs? 

First, we ourselves compose our petition and give it to our 
guardian angel. He takes it in a purified form then to an archangel. 
He again gives it in a still better form to an angelic prince, who 
in turn offers it in a sublimer style to a domination, from whom 
it goes to one of the thrones, who in a most sublime and elegant 
form submits it to the threefold holy Majesty of the divine King. 

Read the seventh chapter of the Rule of St. Benedict: “‘Let him 
(the monk) consider that he is always beheld from heaven by 
God, and that his actions are everywhere seen by the eye of the 
divine Majesty, and are every hour reported to Him by His angels. 
...» [The works of our hands are reported to Him day and night 
by the angels appointed to watch over us.’” And in chapter nine- 
teen the Saint says: ‘“We believe that the divine Presence is every- 
where, and that the eyes of the Lord behold the good and the 
evil in every place. Therefore, let us consider how we ought to 
behave ourselves in the presence of God and His angels.’’ You can 
read still more about the heavenly hierarchy and the activities of 
its members in the Greek mystic, Dionysius the Areopagite, who 
lived in the fifth century. 

Remembering your experiences in the Roman curial offices, 
you will probably object: ‘“‘But, how long will it take until my 
petition has gone through the hands of so many celestial officials, 
if each one of them has to give it to his superior in a better form?” 
There is no cause for. anxiety. First of all, let us not undervalue 
our great advantage, that owing to the influence of the holy angels 
our desires are offered. to the Most Holy in a perfect manner, in so 
perfect a manner that God’s Majesty even feels attracted by them. 
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Could it not also be that God would be offended by our some- 
times unimportant utterances? Do we not occasionally talk like 
unwise and stubborn children? Besides, the things which the 
angels have to tell God and the things that God sends to us 
through His angels are all delivered in one moment. 

To understand this, let us go from Rome to a palace in Venice. 
We all know of the famous Venetian chandeliers that are com- 
posed of hundreds of lucid and transparent crystals. If in the top 
of the chandelier a strong electric bulb is suddenly lighted, how 
long does it take the light to penetrate the many crystals around 
it? Instantaneously all the crystals are sparkling. The crystals 
around the divine Sun are the angels. A message that comes from 
God runs in a moment down through all the bright angelic spirits 








— 


to our soul. But here at its arrival it is no longer a consuming fire | 


as it had been in the moment it was received by the cherubim and 
seraphim, but now it is a softly sparkling light with a beauty and 
intensity that is suited to our small souls. 

All Catholics are aware of the fact that the angels and very 
especially the guardian angels protect us and that it is very wise 
to recommend ourselves to their watching benevolence in danger- 
ous situations. I did not speak of this before because I wanted to 
direct the readers’ attention in the first place to that activity of the 
heavenly princes that is a direct consequence of God's infinite 
majesty. Let us not always give our first attention to what is good 
and advantageous to ourselves, but let us above all be concerned 
with the honor of God Almighty. If we keep this standpoint — 
and it is the only correct one — then we must say that God created 
the angels primarily to act as heralds and enthusiastic praisers of 
His infinite majesty, wisdom, love and power, that He wants them 
to stand before His throne and sing: “Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord Sabaoth. To Him that sitteth on the throne, and to the 
Lamb, benediction, and honor, and glory, and power, for ever 
and ever.” 

God has instituted a heavenly liturgy in which the angels, due 
to their extraordinary supernatural knowledge of God and to their 
incomparable capacity of loving God, are called to act as chor- 
isters. Have you noticed that the Church in her liturgy does not 
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THE HOLY ANGELS 


invite the heavenly hosts to join her in her endeavors to praise 
God? Rather she asks — as is expressly stated in the preface “in 
feriis et festis’’ —-the angels to allow her to join them in their 
uninterrupted song of praise. 

The angels can teach us how to adore God and thank Him 
because of His infinite glory that He has manifested in our creation 
and redemption. If we are right in believing that the celestial spirits 
are fond not only of chant but also of other music as well, we 
must not fancy them playing elegant violins or sweet-sounding 
harps or other similar human instruments.* 

How sentimental we have grown precisely in regard to pictorial 
representations of the holy angels. Have you ever heard that there 
is a music of the spheres which is produced by the harmonious 
revolutions of the stars in the sky? A human being is certainly 
not able to describe its powerful rhythm and its thundering melo- 
dies that please God Almighty on His throne in heaven. Accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Christians of the Middle Ages, the angelic 
princes, dominations, and thrones are directing the concert of the 
spheres, since by the power of their will they are moving the 
celestial bodies through the immeasurable distances of the cosmos.’ 





There is only one musical instrument that is suited to symbolize the mys- 
teriously powerful activity of the angels, and it is mentioned in holy Scripture 
and by our Lord Himself. It is the trombone. “‘And He (the Son of Man) shall 
send His angels with a trumpet, and a great voice’ (Matt. 24:31). “‘For the 
Lord Himself shall come down from heaven with commandment, and with the 
voice of an archangel, and with the trumpet of God’’ (1 Thess. 4:15). The 
trumpet is an ‘“‘apocalyptic’’ instrument in holy Scripture. Its exciting tone was 
heard on Mount Sinai and prevented the Jews from approaching the trembling 
mountain. It sounded around Jericho during seven days until the town walls 
collapsed. Seven trumpets are said to accompany the last terrors at the end of 
the world in the Apocalypse. Heavenly dominations and princes do not jingle 
ot tinkle on wooden fiddles or guitars. 

*Just recently I read in Jacob Burckhardt’s Renaissance in Italy that Raphael, 
in the cupola of the Capella Chigi in S. Maria del Popolo at Rome, represented 
the gods of the different planets and the starry firmament, watched over, how- 
ever, and guided by beautiful angel figures, who received from above the blessing 
of the eternal Father. This is remarkable, since the art of painting in the fif- 
tenth century had done its best to foster the errors of pagan astrology, which 
placed stars under the domination of evil demons who produced constellations 
through which men lost their free will. Raphael went back to the Christian 
tradition of the pious Byzantine artists. These earlier artists pictured angels as 
hovering over the spheres, barely touching them with the tips of their toes, thus 
symbolizing the power of angelic direction of the heavenly bodies. An Amer- 
ian example of this ancient artistic tradition is to be found in the painting of 
the apse of St. John’s Abbey, done by the late beloved Brother Clement. 
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St. Gregory the Great narrates that when St. Benedict on a cer- 
tain occasion had been praying he observed during the night in a 
miraculous vision angels carrying the soul of Bishop Germanus of ' 
Capua, who had just died, through the inner rooms of the spher- 
ical cosmos*® to those regions where the saints were supposed to 
reside with Christ on thrones of stars (‘‘stellatis soliis’’). No won- 
der that the angels in those days were represented by Christian 
artists as most vigorous warriors with breastplates and swords, | 
and not with flimsy fiddles. 


The day will come when the music of the celestial spirits will | 
sound like the terrible and frightening roar of hundreds of vol- 
canoes. The angels by a direct order from God will let the stars 
crash into each other and collapse and burn, a spectacle so formi-| 
dable that even the heavens will tremble in fear and anxiety. And| 
more than this, a battle will arise between the good angels and 
those who have changed themselves into evil devils. St. Michael 
will act as commander-in-chief of the celestial army and Satan 
will lead the hellish troops. That will be an awful day for the 
whole of creation: “‘dies irae, dies illa, solvet saeclum in favilla.” 
And yet for the angels it will mean their greatest triumph, since it 
will offer them a possibility, such as they never had before, of 
making use of their tremendous powers. Blessed are we, if we shall 
be considered in the last judgment as the allies of the angelic hosts. 
In order that it may be so, let us foster in our hearts a great rever- 
ence towards the holy angels; let us learn from them, let us invoke 
them, and let us defend their honor by rejecting all representations 
in which they figure as sentimental and weak beings with richly 
colored wings and roses in their hair, without any supernatural 
spiritual features, without an awe-inspiring majestic attitude. To 
restore the honor of the heavenly princes must be one of the aims 
of our liturgical movement. 

ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B. 





®The translation, ‘‘carried to heaven by angels, in the midst of a globe of 
fire,"’ does not give the exact meaning of the Latin text. The angels carried the 
bishop’s soul in their hands and not in a globe of fire. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
“GOD IS OUR MOTHER”? 


S verily as God is our Father, so verily God is our Mother; 
and that shewed He in all, and especially in the sweet 
words where He said: ‘I it am’’”’ (Mother Julian, 
Revelations of Divine Love, c. 59). 

St. Thomas states (I, 47, 1; III, 23 ad 3) that 
the things which are in time are meant to be but manifestations 
of those which are from eternity; i.e., of God Himself, of the 
eternal self-subsistent life of the Blessed Trinity, the nature of 
which was revealed to Moses when the Lord spoke to him out of 
the burning bush: “J am who am... . Thus shalt thou say to 
the children of Israel: He who ts hath sent me to you”’ (Ex. 3:14). 
The Fulness of Being, the Plenitude of Life — such is God’s own 
description of Himself; and when St. John, who had learnt the 
secrets of the divine life as he lay on the bosom of the Incarnate 
Word, declared that “‘God is love,’’ he was only expressing the 
same truth from a different point of view. For love is only the 
“affluence,’’ the diffusion, the self-donation of being. So that Be- 
ing at its source must also be love at its source (cf. Maritain, 
Introduction to Metaphysics, 4, 7-8). 


“God is love.’’ This divine love is one, since it is God Himself: 
but its created manifestations are many, for no finite thing, in- 
deed no number of finite things, could adequately represent the 
riches of infinite goodness. Yet in the love of a father, a mother, 
a brother, a child, a spouse, a friend, a master, we have so many 
reflections of their divine source, so that it is not surprising that 
the holy Scriptures should apply these various forms of love to 
God’s love for us. He loves us as our Father, our Brother, our 
Spouse, our Master, our Friend, and — though we may some- 
times be inclined to overlook the fact — as our Mother too. The 
idea of the Fatherhood of God was familiar from the books of 
Deuteronomy, Isaias, Jeremias, etc., long before the only-begotten 
Son came on earth to make the supreme revelation, but the idea 





*Reprinted from The Life of the Spirit (supplement to Blackfriars), May, 
1945. 
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of the Motherhood is there too— unmistakably if not so in- 
escapably. 

In the Book of Deuteronomy (32:7) we read: “As an eagle 
enticing her young to fly, he spread his wings: and hath taken 
him and carried him on his shoulders.’ Here He is likened to the 
mother bird teaching her young to fly, now by methods that are 
‘kind and loving, now by those that may seem harsh and cruel; 
she is educating them in the way they must go, by the methods 
which she knows to be the best, educating them in the strict sense 
of the word, by leading, and if necessary forcing them, out of 
the nest to which they cling, into the air, which, though terrifying 
to them at first, is their native atmosphere. Education is the task 
of every mother. It is also the task of our heavenly Mother, God 
Himself. His love leads and, if necessary, drives us out of our- 
selves, out of our own petty narrow life, into that broad open 
space —eduxit me in latitudine (Ps. 17) — into that gaping, 
unfathomable Abyss which is His love; out, maybe, of the com- 
fortable, cosy corner of a sheltered life, in which we would selfish- 
ly and self-centredly pass our days, into the draughts and storms 
and rocks of the world at large, in which we are made to take 
our proper part, to recognize our place in the scheme of things. 
Yet ‘‘beneath us are the everlasting arms,’’ the arms of a Mother 
who loves her child with all the fervor of her being. 

The same mother’s love, this time with the emphasis laid on 
its fidelity and unchangeableness, is claimed as His by God in the 
Book of Isaias (46:3): ‘“‘Hearken unto me, O house of Jacob, all 
the remnant of the house of Israel, who are carried in my bowels 
and borne up by my womb. Even to old age am I the same, and 
to your grey hairs I will carry you. I have made you and I will 
bear you; I will carry you and will save you.” And again 
(49:15): “Can a woman forget her infant, so as not to have 
pity on the son of her womb? And if she should forget, yet will 
not I forget.” The gifts of the Lord are without repentance, espe- 
cially the gift of Himself as love, and the nearest human parallel 
to this divine generosity, unselfishness and fidelity despite all lapses 
and rebellions, is the love of a mother for her child. 

*Cf. Deut. 1:31; 32:6. Eccli. 23:1, 4. Is. 63:16; 64:8. Jer. 3:4-19; 
31:9-20. Os. 11:1-3. Mal. 1:6. Wis. 11:11; 16:3. 
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“GOD IS OUR MOTHER” 


What is perhaps the loveliest passage of all, occurs in the final 
chapters of Isaias (66:9ff.): “Shall not I that make others to 
bring forth children, myself bring forth, saith the Lord? Shall 
I that give generation to others, be barren, saith the Lord thy 
God?’’ And then, after several verses describing the fruitfulness 
of the New Jerusalem, we find this promise of exquisite tender- 
ness: ““You shall be carried at the breasts, and upon the knees 
they shall caress you. As one whom the mother caresseth, so will 
I comfort you.’’ Was the Incarnate Son of God thinking of these 
lines when He lamented over His city (Mk. 23:37): “Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered together thy chil- 
dren as a hen doth gather her chickens under her wing, and thou 
wouldst not,’”’ or when (Mk. 10:14), being displeased with the 
disciples who rebuked those who had brought the children to 
Him, He said: “Suffer the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not,’’ and embracing them and laying hands upon 
them, He blessed them? 


In all these cases, it is the tender yet strong, the cherishing, 
protective love of a mother, which the infinite God deigns to 
apply to Himself; a love whose protection is infallible and all- 
embracing, since it is the divine Omnipotence and Providence. 
There is only one condition, that we become as little children 
(Matt. 18:3) for only such can enter into the kingdom of His 
love, only to little ones can the secrets of the intimate life of 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit be revealed (Matt. 11:25). To 
understand and experience the maternal tenderness of our Maker, 
to realize how the Heart which describes itself as ‘“‘meek and 
humble’ (Matt. 11:29) is the heart of a Mother, we must ap- 
proach God with all the simplicity, the generosity, the humility, 
above all the confidence of a child. We must be humble enough 
to allow Him to treat us as a child, to acknowledge our complete 
dependence on Him; and we must be simple and trustful enough 
to believe that the tenderest care of the most perfect of human 
mothers is but a dim reflection of the love which God is waiting 
to lavish on us. But “‘some of us believe that God is almighty 
and may do all, and that He is All-Wisdom and can do all; but 
that He is All-Love and will do all, there we stop short, and 
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this unknowing it is, that letteth most God’s lovers’’ (Revelations 


of Divine Love, c. 73). 

“God is love’’ —-a Mother’s love. As a woman longs for chil- 
dren, so does He long for our souls, for our love, and to make it 
easier for us to understand and to respond to this love, He will 
become man. For He said: ‘‘Surely they are my people, children 
that will not deny. So He became their Savior’ (Is. 63:8). Then 
with human hands He can lift us up and in human arms enfold 
us; a human voice can speak to His children, and with His own 


human flesh and blood He can feed their souls. 
S. M. A., O.P. 





“Jesus sat down, wearied after his journey” (John 4:6). ... We find 
a Jesus who is Power, we find also a Jesus who is weak. . . . The strength 
of Christ created you, the weakness of Christ re-created you. He made 
us by His strength, He sought us by His weakness. As one who is weak 
He nourishes the weak, as does the hen her young: for such is the like- 
ness He applied to Himself: “How often would I have gathered thy 
children together,” He says to Jerusalem, “as the hen gathers her chicks 
under her wings, but thou wouldst not!” You have seen for yourselves, 
brethren, how a hen becomes weak with her young ones. No other bird, 
if a mother, is known to be such at sight. We see sparrows of every sort 
building their nests before our very eyes; swallows, storks, doves, every 
day we see them building their nests. Yet, unless we see them actually in 
their nests, we would not know them to be parent-birds. But the hen 
becomes so much enfeebled over her young, that even if they are not 
following her, even if you do not see them, you would know at once 
that she is a mother. Her wings drooping, her feathers ruffled, her voice 
hoarse, she looks in every limb so downcast and abject that, as I said, 
though you see not her offspring you perceive at once that she is a moth- 
er. Thus too was Jesus weak, wearied from the journey. And His journey 
consisted in His having assumed flesh for us. . . . In deigning to come to 
us in such a manner that He should appear in the form of a servant by 
assuming flesh, that assumption of flesh is itself His journey. . . . Weak 
in the flesh was Jesus; but do not you become weak. Rather, in His 
weakness be strong, for “the weakness of God is stronger than men.”— 
Sr. AuGusTINE, In Joannem, 15, 6-7. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
THE GERMAN LESSON 


OME of my confreres who have only a very slight interest 
in the liturgical movement as applied to their own charges 
have had a very strange experience. They have celebrated 
holy Mass in the camps of German prisoners of war and 
come back to me all puzzled and mystified. Their first 

experience was with Italian prisoners. Only comparatively few of 
these came to Mass and those who came would do anything but 
“be liturgical.’’ They built altars and shrines that could easily 
compete in poor taste with the products of our own ecclesiastical 
hardware factories (whose catalogues are so generously showered 
upon rectories in spite of shortages of paper and print). They 
were nice and amiable kids, lovable youngsters or homesick hus- 
bands and fathers, but rarely did anything happen to make the 
visiting chaplain sit up and take notice. 

But the case, is quite different with those priests who regularly 
or occasionally say Mass for German prisoners. First, there is a 
certain aloofness on the part of the men, which can be explained 
as discipline, or national pride, or dignity, or whatever you will. 
Some say it is arrogance or fear of the intramural Gestapo. Any- 
way, it is there. 

Then there is a certain seriousness about the business of wor- 
ship. They come to pray to God, to celebrate Mass and no non- 
sense. They don’t build shrines that make you smile indulgently. 
They just put up a matter-of-fact altar according to liturgical 
rules. Can you blame American priests for thinking that this is a 
rather manly, sensible and “‘essential’’ reaction? 

But that isn’t all. My friends — most of whom don’t believe 
in all that liturgical stuff like dialog Mass, congregational sing- 
ing and other right things in the right place — these friends of 
mine, I say, come to me quite baffled. And there is reason for their 
wonderment. 

They don’t admit it, but they seem to feel that these men simply 
do the thing that ought to be done. Of course, if they frankly 
admitted this, even to themselves, they would have to sit down 
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and write to the Bishop for permission to introduce the dialog 
Mass in their own parish. But how can you do that now! You 
can’t use the prisoners of war as models to be imitated! You can’t 
admit that your own experience has shown you that the dialog 
Mass is a great thing. You ought to thank Providence that you 
had this experience in the wrong place: now you can safely ignore 
it. And, of course, it’s quite out of the question to do anything 
about congregational singing with your own people. 

But that is only a side issue. The questions I hear are: But 
Father, wasn’t there a persecution? Weren’t the Catholic schools 
and organizations dissolved? Isn’t the young generation sup- 
posedly lost to us? Well, just listen to them sing and pray! They 
are better than our own youngsters. How is this to be explained? 

Knowing that there are only a few people in this country who 
could attempt to answer, I shall try. But mind you, the answer 
will not be without a moral. And this moral will be a warning 
to our own liturgical movement. My qualifications for attempting 
an answer are that I have worked among young Germans for 
fifteen years and labored for the German liturgical movement 
from 1919 until 1935. Not everything can be explained here, 
since a full explanation would require considerable contact with 
these prisoners and permission to interrogate and observe them. 
I have not had that opportunity. I rely therefore on the enthusi- 
astic, or baffled, reports of auxiliary chaplains. I know also that 
they see minorities and majorities who do not attend Mass at all, 
according to camp, age, land of origin and time of capture. The 
“‘liturgically minded”’ prisoners of war are certainly a minority, 
but an impressive one, when protected by American rifles and the 
Geneva Convention. To make our picture complete we ought to 
know how they acted when these two factors were absent and 
more particularly while Hitler was conquering the world. 

One thing we ought to keep in mind, namely, that participa- 
tion of the congregation at Mass was always strong in some parts 
of Germany, especially in those regions where Catholics were a 
minority and their faith meant more than tradition and routine. 


In the Northwestern dioceses, in the Rhineland, in Berlin and in 


the Southwest congregational singing (of hymns) by hundreds 
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THE GERMAN LESSON 


and thousands was as common in Catholic as in Lutheran churches. 
Don’t forget that the old Germany was the land of song, choruses 
and dances. Luther knew it and won part of his victory by trans- 
lating old hymns into the vernacular and by inviting the people 
to greater activity. Hitler knew that Germans like singing, proces- 
sions and music. Why then be astonished to find Catholics in 
church continuing to do what has the sanction of hundreds of 
years of tradition? Is it not rumored that even in our country the 
districts settled by Polish and German Catholics have an easier 
task with congregational singing than Irish or Italian parishes? 
It is said that Milwaukee sings more readily than San Francisco, 
and Pittsburgh more than Boston — in church, of course. 


We often act as if the liturgical movement were a novelty, for- 
getting that our pioneer efforts in this field must appear to the 
Belgians, the Dutch and the Germans much like the “naughty 
nineties’ to modern entertainers. The Belgians had their break- 
through to the dialog Mass before World War I. The Dutch have 
had congregational singing of Masses as far back as the early 
twenties. The leaflet missal was invented by Dr. Pius Parsch in 
Vienna back around 1923, if you please. By 1933 six or seven 
million copies of dialog Mass texts had been sold by the Catholic 
Young Men’s Union in Duesseldorf, and the two leading daily 
and Sunday missals, by Anselm Schott, O.S.B., and Urban Bomm, 
O.S.B., had sales of many, many millions ten or fifteen years ago. 
Monsignor Stedman is a pioneer among us, but his missal is a late- 
comer as far as the world is concerned. 

Thus one or two generations of young Germans grew up dur- 
ing the time when all this development was taking place. While 
many parishes and schools, religious orders and authorities were 
still frowning on this new-fangled, liturgical fuss, the textbooks 
went ahead of them, the youth movements ran away with them, 
and, as the devil always defeats his own purpose and works for 
God, the ‘‘Fihrer’’ did the rest. Of course, very much against his 
own intentions. 

When the Nazis brutally dismantled the magnificent structure 
of organized Catholicism in Germany, they drove loyal Catholics 
into the essential, inner fortress of faith. The political protection 
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hitherto afforded by the Catholic party and by hundreds of daily 
Catholic papers was destroyed. The educational facilities of school 
and post-school organizations fell a prey to the Nazis. The im- 
mense Catholic lending libraries were stolen. Leaders were impris- 
oned or exiled. Cultural landmarks were confiscated. Hospitals, 
monasteries and convents were closed. Pastoral letters were sup- 
pressed. Sermons were spied on and restricted. The whole Church 
Was in a concentration camp around 1938. 

Now I ask you, what would you do under such conditions? 
Do you think you could keep your people in the Church with 
that system of Masses every half-hour (‘“‘make it short and 
snappy’)? Bazaars and bingos were not needed, because govern- 
mentally imposed Church taxes took care of that end of affairs, 
and incidentally were a nice sword of Damocles to hold over the 
head of the Church and make her mind. What on earth was there 
to do when even the sodalities were regarded as dangerous to the 
‘Fuhrer’ and the Reich? What would you do, if you were told to 
avoid ‘‘controversial issues’ in your sermons, such as racial purity, 
equality before God, freedom of conscience, public morality, the 
poor, the labor question, anti-Semitism, charity and its ramifica- 
tions, the unity of mankind, movies, literature, public welfare, 
and all subjects which might be construed as a criticism of things 
Nazi — and things not Nazi, since everything was included in 
this totalitarian witch-brew? What would you do? 

I think that, with your parochial school gone and instructions 
almost impossible, you would have done the same thing German 
priests did. (I think you would even have done what they did not 
do.) During the weekly hour or fraction of an hour you still had 
a sizable number of your flock around you, you would have made 
the most of what you had: holy Mass, the liturgy. And if you 
couldn’t speak, you would sing! If you couldn’t use your own 
words, you would use the language of the Church. But that is 
only negative. You would also have seen a golden opportunity, 
brought on by the adversary, to really restore the Mass to the 
people. With all the frills gone, the glorious core of reality was 
doubly clear. And, perhaps, you might have studied the liturgy 
yourself a little more. 
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THE GERMAN LESSON 


And the good people who did come to Mass, not knowing who 
was going to report them, and sick and tired of the continuous 
party meetings, marching, heiling, and the filth of lies and dis- 
tortions poured on them from a thousand sources without let-up, 
would they indeed not have been strange Catholics had they not 
sought refuge in Christ’s mysteries and turned to the pure waters 
of Scripture in our liturgy? Only a person to whom liturgy is a 
weird abacadabra in black and red print which yields results in 
grace can ask: How come? The same thing happened in Russia, 
too. That is not strange at all. If you want to do it, you can make 
your people ‘‘liturgical,’’ and if the pin-pricks of the evil one help 
you, you can even do a fast and thorough job! The reason why 
we don’t do it is plain: we have too many other things to attend 
to, and we don’t sit down to learn for ourselves first of all. Habit 
holds us back and makes us fight fiercely against disturbing new 
ideas and practices. But when habit is shattered anyway, why not 
go ahead and try the ‘‘new’’? The criticisms levelled against the 
dialog Mass, the cautionings, the prudently contrived impediments 
against any vigorous advocacy of liturgical prayer and its spirit- 
uality, were just as widespread in Germany, and more so in Bel- 
gium, than in our land. That does not mean a thing. Silence 
would be far more fatal. Some in our rearguard are still fighting 
the battles of their seminary textbooks of 1890. But the world 
moves on. 


This is all well and good. We can always learn from our 
enemies: if jet propelled planes, rationing, infiltration and other 
devices of the enemy could be imitated and perfected, then why 
not a few truths about a more advanced liturgical movement? Yet 
the whole thing has a mortal flaw! These beautifully singing, 
majestically praying people lived in financial dependence on their 
oppressor and did not mind it. They saw him, their brethren, 
their own flesh and blood commit injustices, violence, rape and all 
the crimes of war and — just went on singing, praying, follow- 
ing the Mass. As if liturgy and life had nothing to do with one 
another, as if the Slain Lamb were just a decoration in the sanc- 
tuary, while the roaring lion was the fellow to roar with in the 
streets and on the fields. 
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On closer analysis, therefore, let us have the liturgical move- 
ment in our own way, even if we do it less efficiently, neatly and 
perfectly: i.e., let us not follow their example and isolate and 
insulate the liturgy. It is the immortal merit of Dom Virgil Michel 
to have put the American liturgical movement on an entirely dif- 
ferent track. Here it includes an awakeness and awareness of the 
labor encyclicals, the racial question, the arts and sciences. It cer- 
tainly has, in the past, lacked a certain amount of theological and 
historical background, but it also never went all-out for a sacred 
“empire” under any guise, or for any other unrealistic speculation. 
It never became aristocratic or esoteric either. 

I am certainly the last one to draw the conclusion that in view 
of all this, everything is fine and well with us, that we can sit 
down now on our laurels and pity the Europeans, especially the 
P.W.’s. No, I think we have to learn a lesson and we should realize 
that in this matter of the liturgy we are behind the times, in many 
instances badly so. But we are not going to buy perfection in exe- 
cution at the expense of the full message of our Lord. It would be 
nice if we could “exchange gifts’ and tell those ‘‘fine congrega- 
tions’ a few things about the dignity of all men, the all-inclusive 
morality of Christ and the courage of Christian consciences. Then 
some of the partial martyrs might turn to total martyrs — the 
only way of defeating totalitarianism. 

H. A. R. 
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CANA WEEKENDS 


HE first Cana Weekend, a two-day retreat for married couples 
and their children, was held on June 16 and 17 at Don 
Bosco summer camp about thirty miles from St. Louis. Forty-six 
couples with sixty-nine children, ranging in age from eleven 
months to eighteen years, were in attendance. Since the time spent 
at the camp was less than three days, perhaps this weekend cannot 
strictly be called a retreat. But it was a gathering of families, a 
meeting devoted to bringing Christ into closer communion with 
the family. 





The adults met for conferences while the young children were 
being entertained by games and walks through the countryside 
under the supervision of teen age boys and girls. A dialog Mass 
Sunday morning was followed by breakfast and a swim in an 
attractive pool. Swimming may seem a strange activity for a retreat, 
but, to use the words of Father Edward Dowling, S.J., the spir- 
itual director of the group, ‘‘we attempt to spiritualize the ordi- 
nary activities of family life.”’ 


When one speaks of the blessings and spiritual advantages of a 
retreat, the listener thinks of an individual secluding himself for 
a few days and spending the time in achieving a better perspective, 
a more intimate relationship with God. A retreat is a good and a 
holy activity; it has received papal blessing. 


It is customary for men and women to make retreats separately. 
To quote from a recent issue of a Catholic magazine: “Except in 
rare instances, retreats are held for men and for women — they 
are seldom, if ever, conducted on a joint basis . . . the trend being 
consistently in the direction of separate conclaves for each sex’’ (T. 
J. McInerney, “Spiritual Oases,’’ The Torch, May, 1945, p. 18). 


I submit that it is time this trend be reversed. It is time that 
the difficulties, seemingly insurmountable, that prevent husband 
and wife from making a retreat together be solved. Separate retreats 
for men and women tend to cultivate the spiritual life of the indi- 
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vidual but not to nourish the corporate life of married people, 
except indirectly. 

When a man and a woman are joined in Christ, when they 
love and are devoted to each other ‘‘as Christ also loved the Church 
and delivered Himself up for it,’’ it is obvious that this unity is 
more than a figure of speech. These two who are joined together 
must approach Christ together. Then why not allow them to reap | 
the spiritual rewards of a retreat together? 

The weekend at the camp was a milestone in the history of the 
Cana Conference in St. Louis. In September, 1944, five couples met 
with Father Dowling to discuss the feasibility of a day of recol- 
lection for married couples. At a second meeting it was decided to 
hold a ‘‘Cana Conference,’”’ a conference devoted to spiritualizing 
the life in the home. One knotty problem was confronted. St. 
Louis is somewhat of a Jim Crow town. Should Negro couples be 
invited? General agreement was reached that it was only con- 
sistent with the Christian spirit to have no restrictions. The in- 
clusion of Negro couples is now taken for granted. 

At ten o'clock, Sunday, October 15, the first Cana Conference 
in St. Louis was held at the Academy of the Sacred Heart. There 
were four talks and a round-table discussion. At the closing Bene- 
diction, marriage vows were renewed. An exhibit of homecraft, as 
well as literature on home and marriage, was available. 





Ten such meetings have been held since October, including the 
weekend mentioned above. Three Cana Conferences were conducted 
in parishes: parish-sponsored conferences is the objective of the 
group. On the octave of the feast of the Holy Family a confer- 





ence was held at St. Philomena’s Convent in St. Louis; the chil- 
dren came along and played in the nursery under the supervision 
of “‘‘sitters’’ while the parents attended the meetings. Provision 
for children is a requisite now. Two hundred and thirty-eight 
couples in St. Louis have attended the conferences so far. 

The movement is beginning to spread. Milwaukee and Chicago 
have interested and active groups. 

It would be pertinent to ask in what manner such days differ 
from the customary days of recollection. In the first place, all dis- 
cussion centers around the family; secondly, the usual relation of 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


priest and audience is modified in that questions and comments 
are the order of the day; thirdly, the priest-director of the day 
must be a student of the family. 

A Christian family must be keenly conscious of the living 
Christ in the home, in every aspect of home-life. It must be inter- 
ested in establishing Christian principles on which to build; in 
sacramentalizing the paycheck and the budget; in making the 
liturgy the accepted norm and mode of worship, whether in church 
or in the home. How interesting and gratifying it was to notice 
during the conferences that the liturgy came to the fore in all 
discussions of practices for christianizing the home. 

An understanding of the physical and spiritual natures of men 
and women is important. Too often the clergy avoid the physio- 
logical aspects of marriage and neglect the psychological. Married 
people have felt the need of discussion and guidance outside the 
confessional. It is remarkable how salutary frank discussion can 
be when it is predicated on spiritual truths. This salutary discus- 
sion is one of the rewards of the Cana Conferences. The rearing of 
children, of course, comes in for its full share of treatment. 


The informality of the round-table talk gives an opportunity 
for participation and has resulted in contributions of much value. 
One of the blessings of the Holy Ghost upon the conferences is 
evidenced by the spirit of charity among the members. Frequent 
informal meetings between conferences have resulted in fine friend- 
ships among couples and families. To visit and talk with others 
who are striving to realize a Christ-centered family life is com- 
forting and refreshing. There is a stimulating exchange of ideas, 
but there is also good fellowship and good fun. 

The third difference mentioned was that the priest director must 
be a student of the family. The directors of the Cana Conferences 


| have been carefully chosen. Father Dowling, who is the confidant 


and advisor of many, many couples, has conducted most of the 
meetings up to now. Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel, who was pre- 
vented by illness from directing a conference last January, will 
undoubtedly conduct one during the coming months. He will, of 
course, discuss the liturgy in its relation to family life. Directors 
for the future include such men as Father Frederic Mann, C.SS.R., 
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an exponent of Catholic Action; Father Raphael McCarthy, S.J.,F nothin; 
the psychologist; and other men experienced in various fields who She wa 
have contributions to make of particular value to the effort of| at the ¢ 


spiritualizing family life. 

A pattern for a Cana Conference does not exist. It is true to say 
the experimental stage has not been passed. A semi-official steering 
committee meets monthly to iron out difficulties, to exchange opin- 
ions, and frequently to enjoy a reviewing of a previous conference 
topic. 

A year ago the idea of husbands and wives meeting to sanctify 
their lives and their homes was but a topic of discussion. Today, 
more than five hundred fathers and mothers have met to put the 
idea into action and are enthusiastic about the results. Now the 
group is talking — just talking — about a Cana village. An archi- 
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tect member has a design for such a village, a place where children | 


can grow up in a Christian atmosphere, where Catholic families 
will attempt to practice Christian democracy. It is just talk now: 
but witness the progress of the liturgical movement in the last 
decade. A Cana Conference, too, was just talk a year ago. The 
Holy Ghost has blessed the group — “wherever two or three are 
gathered together in My name’’ — and the Cana Weekend is close 
to a real retreat. Maybe the village is not far in the future. At any 
rate, Cana Conferences are established in St. Louis and many 
couples will testify that they and their children have felt their 
influence, that they realize the presence of Christ in each other and 
in their homes more keenly than ever before. 
BOLEN J. CARTER 
East St. Louts, Ill. 


PRAYING THE PSALMS MORE WISELY 


HERE is no denying that the psalms are poetry, some of 
them magnificent poetry, and of course lovers of the divine 

office may legitimately appreciate them as such. But they must 
never allow their recitation of the psalms to degenerate into a mere 
esthetic exercise. The Church proposes the psalms to us as prayer. 
To confine them to the complacent realm of poetic abstraction is 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


nothing less than frustration of her purpose in giving them to us. 
She wants us to live them. It should therefore be profitable, even 
at the danger of being repetitious, to recall here the traditional rules 
for praying the psalms, as formulated by Bossuet in his disserta- 
tion on the psalter, De usu psalmorum in quocumque vitae statu. 


1) Put yourself in the position of the psalmist; make his senti- 
ments your own. (This first rule is of course nothing more than 
a reformulation of St. Augustine’s classic admonition: “If the 
psalm prays, pray, if the psalm groans, groan, etc.’’) Then pray- 
ing the psalms will not be a mere esthetic representation of ancient 
Israelitic times, but rather a frank avowal before God of your 
innermost states of mind. And the psalms very well cover the 
range of human emotional experience. It is as Frederic Ozanam 
wrote in a letter to M. Jerusalemy (May 6, 1853). Referring to 


) his preoccupation with the psalms, he explained: ‘‘I never tire of 


re-reading these sublime lamentations, these surges of hope, these 
supplications pregnant with love which respond to every need, to 
every distress, of human nature.”’ 


2) Apply to our Lord and the Church those psalms which refer 
to them, either expressly or figuratively. Whatever the psalms have 
to say about war and peace, captivity and liberty, can, generally 
speaking, be applied to the persecutions endured by Christ and 
His Church at the hands of their enemies, either visible or invisible, 
and to the eternal haven of rest and peace which is heaven. 


3) To the two traditional rules recalled by Bossuet we should 
add a third very practical one: Attention to the antiphons accom- 
panying the psalms will help you to determine their special relation 
to different feasts, as envisaged by the Church. To give a striking 
example. Psalm 129, the De Profundis, is used for Vespers of the 
Office of the Dead and for Second Vespers of Christmas. In the 
first instance the generally plaintive tenor of the psalm is confirmed 
by using verse 3 as the antiphon: “If Thou, O Lord, wilt mark 
iniquities: Lord, who will abide it?’’ In the second instance verse 
7, “For with the Lord there is mercy: and with Him is plenteous 
redemption,”’ serves as antiphon, and the resulting tone is one of 
confident joy. 
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YES, THEY ALSO ARE PEOPLE’ | every 


N March 11 the Pope addressed Italy’s Catholic Worker others 
Association in a memorable discourse which ended with» &*eP™ 

these words: ‘“The time has come to repudiate empty phrases an¢| letter 1s 
to attempt to organize the forces of the people on a new basis; to) ¥°™4" 
raise them above the distinction between employers and would-h) *Vé © 
workers, and to realize that higher unity which is a bond betwee Wha 
all those who co-operate in production, formed by their solidarity/ What 
in the duty of working together for the common good and my its cells 


together the needs of the community.” listened 
ticking: 


It is not the first time that the present Pope has put his finger siehe 4 


on the sore spot. Empty phrases... unity ... solidarity . ., planner 
organizing the forces of the people on a new basis. These ar ioe on 
points worth a few moments’ reflection, especially if we share in Thes 
the general worry about the shaky foundations upon which al pointed 
too eager planners think of erecting a lasting world-peace. persona 


Empty phrases. Do we suffer from empty phrases? Are we aj are per: 
Catholics immune from the danger of empty phrases? Where do sponsib 
they rise from? Usually from a gap between reality and ideals, :} the lait 
gap so wide that only the hollow sound of empty words car] never b 
bridge it. Life is essentially a growing-process and reality only | name, | 
lives if it grows, right from the bottom, into the structure of whith] each of 
the pattern is furnished by our ideals. It is this slow growing from] How 
the low level of the soil to the roof of the building which is the} good p. 
one and only guarantee that reality and ideal are united in out| smal] p 
efforts. Is this growing stage present? And if so, is it encouraged] Yes, the 
and supported by unity and solidarity? been tra 

This is the worry of those simple men and women who, in| ments f 
their work-a-day lives, try to find and lay the bricks, one by one, } take aw 
in a thousand different ways, but all animated by one high pur-| do we 
pose, a Christian society where peace is firmly saddled on the pet-} [f, o; 
fect poise of justice and charity. little m 

If this paper had as its only distinctive feature that famous | practical 
letter-page where these men and women can freely give vent to | the ordi 
their worries and their problems it would already deserve to be in | have the 

‘From the London Catholic Herald of June 8. of work 
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every single Catholic home. Some people criticize this opening, 
others look down on the letter-writers as cranks or at any rate 
exceptions. I, for one, am not interested in how representative each 
letter is. It is enough for me to read a letter from a layman or lay- 
woman to be immediately interested, for here we touch the true 
nerve of the whole social system. 

What would the Church be without the “people of God’’? 
What would a nation be without the men and women who are 
its cells? And yet, how little are those ordinary men and women 
listened to; they get plenty of directions, exhortations, controls, 
tikings-off from a hundred varied authorities (and not always 
inthe most respectful way) whilst at the top of the ladder sit the 
planners like farmers discontented with the slowness or the thin- 
ness or the unmanageableness of the crop. 

There are two main lines to which the Papal statements have 
pointed time and again. The first line is the recognition of the 
personal element in the laity. Men and women, young and old, 
are persons, beings with a free will, a spontaneous activity, re- 
sponsibility, mind, heart and experience. The way of referring to 
the laity as “‘the flock’’ goes back to the Gospel. But it should 
never be forgotten that the Good Shepherd knew all His sheep by 
name, by personal experience, and that He laid down His life for 
each of them. 

How can one expect a strong, mature and heroic laity if these 
good people are pushed hither and thither or kept crowded in a 
small pen set off with the barbed wire of the danger-mentality? 
Yes, there are dangers round every single corner, but what have we 
been trained for? What do we receive graces and go to the sacra- 
ments for? The only way to secure mankind from all danger is to 


| take away all tests. But if there is no free passing of the test, how 


do we know our worth? How can the laity show their mettle? 
If, on the one hand, authorities (of Church or State) can do 
little more than exhorting, guiding and controlling, and the real 
practical realization of every single precept or plan is the labor of 
the ordinary man and woman, surely, these men and women must 
have the freedom, the trust, the responsibility and the plain chance 
of working it all out? Without leaving the laity a wide margin 
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to feel and find their way towards the thousandfold and comp) ! ma) 
cated way of working things into the real growth of a Christigdown as 
or secular society, all those plans and exhortations become mean lack of 
ingless, mere political flag- waving or danger-signalling. layfolk. 

No, definitely, the laity is not a mere blank envelope to }} There 
addressed and stamped without any say in the matter. Nothin jous prac 
absolutely nothing, can be done about a new and glorious epot}grace. T 
for the Church or a reconstruction of society without the fijtheir fat 
collaboration of the lower ranks, no more than an army can mop}that one 
without the heroism of the low-down private. But such a col} All I 
laboration is impossible unless they can put their heart into th stake; tl 
matter, with a sense of personal responsibility, and therefore with heaval f 
an elementary minimum of true personal freedom and individu) And in 
initiative. weak an 

Yet, it is a powerful, mature laity the Pope has been clamorinj It is | 
for; a laity prepared for the struggle of life and prepared to liv} of our 1 
and to die, if necessary, in heroism. But heroism which is no that is r 
born of personal freedom but of blind following is fanaticism the soul 
something very different. And so, it would seem, there can be n} factory, 
sincere following-up of the Pope’s directives unless the laity ar}to see ot 
given the necessary freedom for self-development and maturity. [this stur 

The second line which runs through all the Pope’s statementsJit as if 
is that we should pay more attention to the essentials of Catholi | daimed 
cism. In this particular address to the Italian workers, he simpl'} to our | 
says ‘‘the Gospel.’’ In other addresses or documents he said th} three ess 
“‘sacraments,’’ ‘‘prayer’’ and the elementary teaching of the Mysj cated or 
tical Body. The meaning of this directive is also simple and clear} [¢ wo 

It is quite obvious that if the laity must bear, perhaps mor} goupe ¢ 
than ever in the Church’s history, the brunt of the battle, if they aiton 
must be powerful and heroic, they must be well grounded in thd youigq | 
true Catholic spirit. will res! 

It is not enough to have goody-goodies walking about or to} 4, pon 
have a small fund of catechism-answers stored up somewhere in 
our ‘‘Memories from Early Childhood.’’ What must be fostered 
is a definite personal interest, an intelligent assistance at the Mass 
rather than knowing the chances of luck in a snow-ball prayer or 
a chain novena. Farnt 
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ompi I may shock some of my readers, but must definitely put it 

ristiy down as my own experience that there is a deep and disquieting 

mean lack of depth and coherence in the religious formation of our 
layfolk. 


to | There is often a great lack of that sense of proportion in religi- 

‘thin ous practices which cannot but frustrate the real flow of Christ's 
epost grace. Their knowledge is piecemeal, haphazard, whimsical. Is it 
ve fwatheir fault, or is it the clergy’s? I prefer to leave the answer to 
-mop}that one to each one’s judgment and experience. 





a col} All I wish to say is that we live in a time when essentials are at 
to tht stake; that peace threatens to bring us a spiritual and moral up- 
> with heaval far more chaotic than the material upheaval of the war. 
vidul And in such a storm you cannot expect to ‘‘come through’’ in 
weak and leaky little barges; you need strong ships. 

1orinfy It is because of this that I plead for a return to the essentials 
© liv) of our religious life, the Mass, first of all, together with prayer 
is nol that is not merely a formula but as it were a constant attitude of 
icist} the soul facing God, not only in the church, but in the street, the 
be n} factory, the bus, the office, the ‘‘socials.’’ With this I would like 
ty atito see our people return to the Bible. Let us once for all get rid of 
ity. Jthis stupid fear of the Bible or this strange standoffishness towards 
metis}it as if it were a Protestant thing, simply because Protestants 
tholi] daimed it. And, lastly, a constant but clean and straight devotion 
impl'} to our Lady who has entrusted us with her Dowry. With these 
d th] three essentials you can become a saint, without getting sophisti- 
Mys} cated or joining the Churchwalkers’ Purity Brigade. 

clear 
mor 
they 
n the 


If we did understand the Pope’s directives in this way, I do not 
doubt that we should reap the fruits of Christ’s death and resur- 
retion. We should become really live Catholics and the result 
would be that Catholicism would be a live force by which God 
will reshape the world, or, as at the end of Eastertide we hear in 
the Pentecostal liturgy: renew the face of the earth. But that will 
only come about when the laity will have won the battle and 
march to Judgment’s Day as Christ’s own Old Contemptibles. 


THEODORE WESSELING, O.S.B. 
Farnborough Abbey, England 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS A po 


vate de’ 
UR Contributors: FATHER REINHOLD, an associate editor! Maryfa 
is the author of the recently published The Soul Afin; the aski 
(Pantheon Books). Pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Sunny, any enc 

side, Wash., he is spending his summer “‘vacation’’ teaching som tion. 
courses in the liturgy at Assumption College, Windsor, Ontario _generall 
— ROGER CAPEL is the pen-name of an English writer and lec. | war con 
turer. — BROTHER DAVID PETER, F.S.C., teaches at De La Salk }be desir 
College, Washington, D.C.— Dom ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, 0, of the p 

S.B., another associate editor, is temporarily a member of the theo. 

logical faculty of St. Meinrad’s Abbey in Indiana. He eagerly look} ‘Wh 
forward to returning soon to his beloved Maria Laach Abbey in} tends to 
the Rhineland, of which he was for many years prior. — Mk| of a far 
BOLEN J. CARTER belongs to the ‘‘Logos Group,” an association! First C 
of lay men and women of St. Louis and vicinity who meet reg- father a 
ularly for common prayer and organized study of the liturgy. | benefits 
DOM THEODORE WESSELING, O.S.B., of Farnborough Abbey,} fuss.’ C 
has gained a considerable following through his two volumes, the top. 
Liturgy and Life and Cleansing of the Temple, in which he inter-} who, in 
prets spiritual and social implications of the Church’s worship. | to be sey 
ry to have 
white fi 
Mention of Maria Laach in the above paragraph reminds us} And or 
that many of our readers will want to know about the present | ‘Suffer | 
condition of this and other monastic centers of liturgical life and Itialled v 
activity in Europe. A correspondent in an English Catholic news Jin the 1 
paper writes about Maria Laach: “‘I have recently had the great 
pleasure and privilege of three weeks’ residence at the abbey of 
Maria Laach. The present community numbers some twenty-five} The 
choir monks and fifty lay brothers, under the rule of the venerable | the bor 
Abbot Herwegen. The monastery and the noble Romanesque ba- | the past 
silica have fortunately escaped all damage during the war; a large | For Car 
part of the monastery was used as a military hospital. Life at the } Rood C 
abbey is very much as normal, though the community is consid- }in the | 
erably reduced in size. The liturgical offices are celebrated daily }that mz 
with a simplicity and decorum remarkable even for Benedictines.” | He was 
Beuron, too, is intact, and so are the Belgian abbeys of St. André, } Catholi 
Mont César and Maredsous, and the French monastery of Solesmes. | ready w 
Most of them were unable to carry on as communities during the | by an a 
major part of the war, since the buildings were requisitioned by | mtereste 
the German army, and in every instance war casualties have taken | very leg 
a heavy toll. We have also heard from the publishing firm of [gestion 
Desclée in Belgium, who announce that their stock was not bombed his succ 
out and that they are again open for business. tinue to 
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A pocket edition of Eric Gill's Stations of the Cross, ‘‘for pri- 

| vate devotion only,’’ has been published by David Hennessy, 
ditor| Maryfarm, Easton, Pa., from whom a free copy may be had for 
Afi; the asking. The text, of course, has become so well known that 
inny-| any encomium from us at this late date would border on presump- 
som tion. Mr. Hennessy deserves thanks for making the work more 
tario| generally available, but it seems a pity that, doubtlessly due to 
d le. | war conditions, the typography of the pamphlet leaves so much to 
Sal} }be desired. It is questionable whether Gill would have approved 
E, 0./ of the publication. 
theo. ¢ 
look} ‘While so much that is important in a child’s life these days 
ey ia) tends to happen to him or her as one of a group rather than as one 
- Mz} of a family, it may be looked upon as a significant gesture that 
ation First Communion this year at Holy Rood is to be made with 
t reg. father and mother and brothers and sisters. One cannot think who 
y. ~| benefits from the more usual custom with its inevitable ‘fluff and 
bbey,) fuss.’ Certainly not the child who must find being on show at 
umes,| the top of the church a distracting ordeal; certainly not the mother 
inter-} who, in this supreme moment of her child’s life, would not choose 
ip. | tobe separated from him; while as to the sentimentalists who like 
to have their feelings ravished by the spectacle of all those little 
white flowers grouped together, they could be better employed. 
ds us} And one remembers that on the occasion when our Lord said: 
esent | ‘Suffer little children to come unto Me .. .’ they were not mar- 
- ane ftialled up to Him by officials, but came, in the most natural way 
Ws fin the world, with their mothers.” 
great 
ry of ¢ 
y-five} The above quotation from Holy Roodlets may be the last of 
rable | the borrowings we have from time to time made in the course of 
> ba- | the past five or six years from this unique little parish bulletin. 
large | For Canon Jackman, its editor and publisher, and pastor of Holy 
t the } Rood Church, Watford, England, died in early June. His interest 
nsid- }in the liturgy went hand in hand with a zeal for social justice 
daily {that made him nationally prominent among English clergymen. 
nes.” | He was an enemy of all pretence, especially when hiding behind 
idré, | Catholic facades. His sane insistence on essentials, coupled with a 
mes. | ready wit, made his Holy Roodlets a monthly tonic eagerly awaited 
: the | by an audience far beyond the borders of England. He was keenly 
i by | interested in ORATE FRATRES; his brief letters, in a large if not 
aken very legible scrawl, were always sure to contain some pointed sug- 
n of [gestion or friendly encouragement. May he rest in peace. And may 
abed [his successor be equally eloquent, so that the Roodlets may con- 
tinue to edify. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


THANK YOU 
To the Editor:—I can not begin to tell you how much your public: 
tion has meant to me and many of my confreres who share my interes 
in the renewal of the liturgy. You generally feature both inspiring ani 
provocative articles, many of which would go begging were they prof. 
erred to other Catholic publications. Believe me, Father, when I sy 
you are having an influence among certain of the younger clergy, th 
majority of whom are far removed from the “liturgical esthete” typ 
It is our constant prayer that you may continue your restrained an 
sane way despite any opposition that may arise. Your magazine, wit) 
its articles, has shown me a sacrificial and sacramental set-up that dog. 
matic theology via the classroom failed to show. Thank you especial 
for the profound and stimulating H. A.R. tracts. I look forward w 
making his acquaintance some day. 
(Rev.) M. G. 
Michigan 


THE SHEIL SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


To the Editor:—I am enclosing herewith some copies of the “Notes for 
Mass,” which are distributed each week to the students of the Sheil 
School for Social Studies. They are the work of two members of ow 
staff. Miss Florence Weinfurter and Miss Marguerite Gallagher do the 
copy and the cuts, respectively. I think they are competently done 
and thought that perhaps you might be interested in knowing tha 
your efforts in behalf of the liturgical movement carried out througi 
your excellent magazine are having this small fruit here in Chicago. 
Even this little effort is of considerable importance, since St. Mary of 
the Lake at Mundelein no longer publishes its liturgical bulletin. 
A short while ago Father Chrysostom Tarasevitch, O.S.B., from 
Lisle, celebrated the Divine Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom here in 
our new chapel, with his Russian students singing the people’s putt. 
This summer Father Edward Maguire, S.J., and Jim Rogan are giving 
us a course on the Mass, and Monsignor Hillenbrand expects to return 
in the fall to give us the rest of his course in liturgy. Our first grad- 
uating class (August 15) is having Father Gregory O’Brien, O.S.M., 
to give them their final course in liturgy this summer; Compline each 
evening after class is part of the program. They have learned to sing 
the ordinary of the Mass quite well at their quarterly Missae Cantatae. 
Keep up your good work, and we'll try to follow your lead. 
Georce Drury 
Director 
Chicago 
*Mimeographed sheets, explaining the liturgy of each Sunday. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PSALMS. With Introductions, Critical Notes and Spiritual Reflections. By 
the Very Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., New York, 1944. Pp. 695. Cloth, $5.00. 

This revised and enlarged edition of ““The Psalms Explained” builds on 
well-merited popularity and promises to increase it. As is pointed out 
(p. 17), the Introductions, both general and particular, have been sub- 
stantially retained as adequate. “The rest of this book — the translations 
of the Psalms, the revised and increased Notes, the Spiritual Reflections 
on each Psalm, which constitute the bulk of the work — is all quite new 
and different.” 

The book is the better for these changes and additions. The translation 
is preferable to the paraphrase rendition of the text in the first edition, 
though a more critical version less slavish to the Latin, would have been 
more satisfactory. Unfortunately the new Latin Vatican text was not 
yet available. The reflections are certainly a great help to the student of 
the Psalms in evaluating their theological and spiritual wealth. Only one 
further addition remains a desideratum for a complete manual on the 
Psalms, a well selected assortment of liturgical applications by way of 
illustration of the Church’s usage, along with samples of the mystical 
interpretation in which the early Fathers and later commentators revelled. 
After all, “Spiritus vivificat.” 

B. A. S. 


THE IDEA OF A CATHOLIC COLLEGE. By John Julian Ryan. Sheed 
and Ward, New York, N.Y. 1945. Pp. 136. Cloth, $2.00. 


This book is “intended to be a blue-print of the Catholic college.” 
Hence the discussion of the aims of Catholic life, the means of realizing 
these aims through formal education, the student, and the teacher. The 


| chapter on the curriculum and the two chapters on integration are the 


pivotal chapters of the book. In these three chapters the author stresses 
the fact that, ideally, the subject of Christian education must become a 
living member of the Mystical Body of Christ; the point is made, espe- 
cially, that every subject of the curriculum must be considered and 
taught as organically functional in the development of students who 
will be both “‘saintly and professional.” 

Practical theology (ascetics) and practical philosophy (technics) are 
made the core-subjects of the curriculum. All other subjects are con- 
sidered as strictly supplementary. In fact the author gives ample occasion 
to doubt whether anything other than theology and philosophy is to be 
taught. Thus natural science is to be essentially a course in cosmology, 
“using physics and chemistry as subsidiary sciences.” One of the purposes 
of biology will be to gain an “appreciation of what is meant by calling 
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Grace the life of the soul and the Mystical Body a Super-organism.” In index 4 
addition, the author makes provision only for Ecclesiastical Latin and only a 
apparently would include all history in the course “The Papacy and) the pa 
Liberalism.” volum¢ 
One wonders at this point whether the proposed plan for a Catholic that ft 
college is really comprehensively Catholic. Are the functions of the attend 
school to be identified with those of the Church? Is the school primarily reason 
a sanctifying agency, a means above all else of sacramentalizing life? Was have u 
Cardinal Newman mistaken when he insisted that the school, “taken in  viation 
its bare idea, and before we view it as an instrument of the Church,” is) Now 
essentially an agency of intellectual culture? Is a reasonable degree of jj2¢ th 
autonomy for the profane arts and sciences at variance with Catholic year tO 
educational principles? The chemistry subsidiary to cosmology, for €X-| particu 
ample, would not be adequate for the laboratory course in Organic Chem- | yojyme 
istry required of students who plan on pursuing graduate studies in| ine ¢ 
medicine. oeople 
The Idea of a Catholic College, although by no means as adequate as| york ; 
Jacques Maritain’s comparatively recent Education at the Crossroads, will| iad st: 
be helpful both to Catholic parents and teachers. The tremendous sig, -eligiou 
nificance of the Christian atmosphere of the truly Christian college can- 4, ors 
not be stressed too much. Nor is the facile assumption that every Cath- 4. an j 
olic college is really Catholic in all departments to be readily accepted. forcefy 
And this blue-print does stress the point that a Catholic college must tam | 
be Catholic. “prima: 
A. A.G. help to 
Americ 
NATIONAL LITURGICAL WEEK. Held at the Cathedral of St. Patrick, in this 
New York City, December 27-29, 1944. The Liturgical Conference, Inc., riety, € 
Chicago (605 N. Michigan Bivd.), Ill. 1945. Pp. ix-173. Paper, $1.50. / vill dis 
The fifth volume of National Liturgical Week is the record of two ;, the | 
meetings held in the course of last year: the one at St. Meinrad’s Abbey, 
Indiana, in October, the other at New York City during the Christmas| If cr 
holydays. The latter was the official and larger national convention. many f 
Combining the papers delivered at both meetings, this fifth volume offers emphas 
the liturgical thought and discussion and dynamism that is making the need fo 
liturgical apostolate a leading force in our national religious life. The ‘% inspi 
theme of the New York week was liturgy in Catholic life, whereas the |but to 
papers of the St. Meinrad preliminary meeting treat of faith, the Word | tion of 
of God, the vernacular, the psalms and the parish High Mass in a more the sch 
scholarly way. ‘latter. 
To review this book is almost equivalent to reviewing the national Paul an 
liturgical week, a thing which goes counter to the competency of one for act 
man. And yet certain aspects lie within the scope of a reviewer. The |tveren 
volume is edited with the usual care and good judgment. The valuable |comes i 
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sm.” Jn index and especially the classified bibliography on the liturgy make it not 
tin and only a necessary companion volume to the former four, but fill a need for 
cy and the pastor, teacher and student generally. The reader of the previous 

yolumes will regret the curtailing of the discussions in print. The loss of 
Yatholic that free and lively exchange is definite and great to one who did not 
of the attend the meetings, though of course every one must agree with the 
‘imarily reason for the omission. As to physical makeup, it would be desirable to 
‘ec? Was have uniform editing of footnotes in the various articles and of abbre- 
aken in viations of quotations from the sacred Scriptures. 


rch,” is Now that the liturgical week is going around the country we can expect 
gree of thar there be considerable repetition of principles and programs from one 
catholic year to the other. Yet that fact does not make a new volume superfluous, 
for ex-| wrticularly when each speaker makes i d th di 
particularly when each speaker makes it a point to read the preceding 
Chem- yolumes and tries to build up on what has already been said. For a long 
idies in| time to come we will need basic presentations to acquaint pastors and 
|people with the aims and methods of the liturgical apostolate. The New 
uate as/ York and St. Meinrad speakers have admirably kept a fresh approach 
ds, will and style. Distinctive of this annual is probably the diagnosis of our 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


THANK YOU 


To the Editor:—I can not begin to tell you how much your public: 
tion has meant to me and many of my confreres who share my interes 
in the renewal of the liturgy. You generally feature both inspiring and 
provocative articles, many of which would go begging were they prof. 
erred to other Catholic publications. Believe me, Father, when I sy 
you are having an influence among certain of the younger clergy, tk 
majority of whom are far removed from the “liturgical esthete” typ 
It is our constant prayer that you may continue your restrained ani 
sane way despite any opposition that may arise. Your magazine, with 
its articles, has shown me a sacrificial and sacramental set-up that dog. 
matic theology via the classroom failed to show. Thank you especially 
for the profound and stimulating H. A.R. tracts. I look forward t 
making his acquaintance some day. 

(Rev.) M. G. 

Michigan 


THE SHEIL SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


To the Editor:—I am enclosing herewith some copies of the “Notes fc 
Mass," which are distributed each week to the students of the Shel 
School for Social Studies. They are the work of two members of o 
staff. Miss Florence Weinfurter and Miss Marguerite Gallagher do the 
copy and the cuts, respectively. I think they are competently done, 
and thought that perhaps you might be interested in knowing that 
your efforts in behalf of the liturgical movement carried out through 
your excellent magazine are having this small fruit here in Chicago. 
Even this little effort is of considerable importance, since St. Mary of 
the Lake at Mundelein no longer publishes its liturgical bulletin. 
A short while ago Father Chrysostom Tarasevitch, O.S.B., from 
Lisle, celebrated the Divine Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom here in 
cur new chapel, with his Russian students singing the people’s part. 
This summer Father Edward Maguire, S.J., and Jim Rogan are giving 
us a course on the Mass, and Monsignor Hillenbrand expects to retur 
in the fall to give us the rest of his course in liturgy. Our first grad- 
uating class (August 15) is having Father Gregory O’Brien, O.S.M, 
to give them their final course in liturgy this summer; Compline each 
evening after class is part of the program. They have learned to sing 
the ordinary of the Mass quite well at their quarterly Missae Cantatue. 
Keep up your good work, and we'll try to follow your lead. 
Georce Drury 
Director 
Chicago 
*Mimeographed sheets, explaining the liturgy of each Sunday, 
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E PSALMS. With Introductions, Critical Notes and Spiritual Reflections. By 
the Very Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., New York, 1944. Pp. 695. Cloth, $5.00. 


This revised and enlarged edition of “The Psalms Explained” builds on 
di-merited popularity and promises to increase it. As is pointed out 
p. 17), the Introductions, both general and particular, have been sub- 
tantially retained as adequate. “The rest of this book — the translations 
pf the Psalms, the revised and increased Notes, the Spiritual Reflections 
on each Psalm, which constitute the bulk of the work — is all quite new 


The book is the better for these changes and additions. The translation 
preferable to the paraphrase rendition of the text in the first edition, 
hough a more critical version less slavish to the Latin, would have been 
satisfactory. Unfortunately the new Latin Vatican text was not 
et available. The reflections are certainly a great help to the student of 
he Psalms in evaluating their theological and spiritual wealth. Only one 
urther addition remains a desideratum for a complete manual on the 
salms, a well selected assortment of liturgical applications by way of 
illustration of the Church’s usage, along with samples of the mystical 
nterpretation in which the early Fathers and later commentators revelled. 
fter all, “Spiritus vivificat.” 
B. A. S. 


E IDEA OF A CATHOLIC COLLEGE. By John Julian Ryan. Sheed 
and Ward, New York, N.Y. 1945. Pp. 136. Cloth, $2.00. 


This book is “intended to be a blue-print of the Catholic college.” 
Hence the discussion of the aims of Catholic life, the means of realizing 
these aims through formal education, the student, and the teacher. The 
chapter on the curriculum and the two chapters on integration are the 
pivotal chapters of the book. In these three chapters the author stresses 
the fact that, ideally, the subject of Christian education must become a 
living member of the Mystical Body of Christ; the point is made, espe- 
cially, that every subject of the curriculum must be considered and 
taught as organically functional in the development of students who 
will be both “‘saintly and professional.” 

Practical theology (ascetics) and practical philosophy (technics) are 
made the core-subjects of the curriculum. All other subjects are con- 
sidered as strictly supplementary. In fact the author gives ample occasion 
to doubt whether anything other than theology and philosophy is to be 
taught. Thus natural science is to be essentially a course in cosmology, 
“using physics and chemistry as subsidiary sciences.” One of the purposes 
of biology will be to gain an “appreciation of what is meant by calling 
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Liberalism.” 

One wonders at this point whether the proposed plan for a Catholic 
college is really comprehensively Catholic. Are the functions of th 
school to be identified with those of the Church? Is the school primarily 
a sanctifying agency, a means above all else of sacramentalizing life? Ws 
Cardinal Newman mistaken when he insisted that the school, “taken ia 
its bare idea, and before we view it as an instrument of the Church,” is 
essentially an agency of intellectual culture? Is a reasonable degree of 
autonomy for the profane arts and sciences at variance with Catholic 
educational principles? The chemistry subsidiary to cosmology, for ex- 
ample, would not be adequate for the laboratory course in Organic Chem- 
istry required of students who plan on pursuing graduate studies in 
medicine. 7 

The Idea of a Catholic College, although by no means as adequate x}, 
Jacques Maritain’s comparatively recent Education at the Crossroads, will 
be helpful both to Catholic parents and teachers. The tremendous sig- 
nificance of the Christian atmosphere of the truly Christian college can- 
not be stressed too much. Nor is the facile assumption that every Cath- 
olic college is really Catholic in all departments to be readily accepted 
And this blue-print does stress the point that a Catholic college mus 
be Catholic. 


NATIONAL LITURGICAL WEEK. Held at the Cathedral of St. Patrick, 
New York City, December 27-29, 1944. The Liturgical Conference, Inc. 
Chicago (605 N. Michigan Blvd.), Ill. 1945. Pp. ix-173. Paper, $1.50. [| 
The fifth volume of National Liturgical Week is the record of two 

meetings held in the course of last year: the one at St. Meinrad’s Abbey, 

Indiana, in October, the other at New York City during the Christma) 

holydays. The latter was the official and larger national convention | 

Combining the papers delivered at both meetings, this fifth volume offers 

the liturgical thought and discussion and dynamism that is making the 

liturgical apostolate a leading force in our national religious life. Th 
theme of the New York week was liturgy in Catholic life, whereas the 
papers of the St. Meinrad preliminary meeting treat of faith, the Word| 
of God, the vernacular, the psalms and the parish High Mass in a more 
scholarly way. 

To review this book is almost equivalent to reviewing the national 
liturgical week, a thing which goes counter to the competency of ont 
man. And yet certain aspects lie within the scope of a reviewer. The 
volume is edited with the usual care and good judgment. The valuable 
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m.” Isfilindex and especially the classified bibliography on the liturgy make it not 

i nly a necessary companion volume to the former four, but fill a need for 

cy an]ithe pastor, teacher and student generally. The reader of the previous 
volumes will regret the curtailing of thei discussions in, print. The loss of 
hat free and lively exchange is definite and great to one who did not 
ttend the meetings, though of course every one must agree with the 
eason for the omission. As to physical makeup, it would be desirable to 
have uniform editing of footnotes in the various articles and of abbre- 
jations of quotations from the sacred Scriptures. 


Now that the liturgical week is going around the country we can expect 
hat there be considerable repetition of principles and programs from one 


particularly when each speaker makes it a point to read the preceding 
volumes and tries to build up on what has already been said. For a long 
ime to come we will need basic presentations to acquaint pastors and 
people with the aims and methods of the liturgical apostolate. The New 
ork and St. Meinrad speakers have admirably kept a fresh approach 
and style. Distinctive of this annual is probably the diagnosis of our 
igious and social ills towards the remedy of which the national week 
vas organized. So, for example, the contribution of Msgr. Stedman stands 
as an index of actualities in the history of the war. One welcomes the 
forceful statements on lay participation in the priesthood by Bishop 
b of Philadelphia, and the constantly recurring theme about the 
‘primary and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit . . .” will 
help to make the book, as well as the week, a leaven for our distinctively 
American social needs. No one interested in the future of Catholicism 
in this country can afford to bypass the articles on the family, personal 
piety, Catholic Action, education, the lay priesthood and the chant. Many 
will disagree with the historical arguments and some of the conclusions 
in the paper entitled “The Language of the Roman Liturgy.” 


If criticism is not presumption in a work of such breadth and of so 
many personalities, a twofold need is still apparent and ought to receive 
emphasis at future conventions. First, the need for theology, a crying 
need for basic instruction. And here it might be more honest not to try 
to inspire the laity so exclusively, as if they alone were lagging behind, 
but to teach and inspire the clergy with the high ideals and inner eleva- 

tion of spirit unto a more active apostolate. The hope lies not only with 
jethe school children, but also with the seminarians, primarily with the 
latter. And that means vital theology, a return to the theology of St. 

Paul and the Fathers, to the doctrine of the Church. Secondly, the need 

for actual perfect liturgical celebration. People need the experience of a 
reverent, worthy liturgical performance. Again, that is where the priest 

sable comes in first. Our principles are right, our analysis is correct, but the 
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practical liturgical life in many a parish looks as if there were no liturg 
cal movement. The liturgical week is surely the greatest medium 
uniform thought and progress in our country because of the compete 
leaders who express themselves and because of the guidance of the offici 
voice of the Church. 

P.R. B. 


THE FAMILY FACES FORWARD. Family Life Bureau, N.C.W.C., Was 
ington, D.C. 1945. Pp. 153. Paper, $1.00. 

“The better is the enemy of the good,” quotes one of the contribute 
of this collection of addresses given at the 1945 Family Life Confe 
ence. The proverb was apt for Mrs. Franz Mueller’s plea for recognitic 
of Christian marriage as a vocation and way of salvation in the sam 
sense as vowed virginity. But for the whole collection it might be sai 
that “the good is the enemy of the better.” There is much that 
good in the booklet, and it is to be commended to every pastor. Thet 
is up-to-date comment on the ends of marriage, birth control, popul 
tion studies, practical family problems, the impact of radio, motio 
pictures, the press and the war on the family, technical discussion 
on medical development in maternity care, housing and the family an 
nual wage. The rambling remarks of Edward J. Heffron, executive se 
retary of N.C.C.M., should be edited and made required reading for 
pastors, simply because he insists upon the practical difficulties facin 
parents today. 

But what answer is to be given to millions of parents weighed do 
by the problems so forcefully stated by Mr. Heffron? Such suggestion 
as family weeks, marriage clinics, financial aids, vigilance in watchin 
press and screen, “More Fun for Juniors” clubs, and expanded housinj 
are all good. But they are also a replica of what dozens of secular 
public agencies are doing rather successfully. The good is good, 
twentieth century American parents need the better desperately. 
unique aspect of Christian marriage is its sacramental character. 
wonderful vocation and the tremendous responsibility, dignity and jo 
of Christian marriage cannot be taken for granted. Only the supernat 
motive can call forth and sustain the sacrifices necessary for full famil 
life today. One cannot help wishing that there were other papers be 
sides Mrs. Mueller’s which were bursting with this conviction. 

E. H. 








